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OLDSMOBILE 8 
$1367.— F.0.B. LANSING 


OLDSMOBILE 
The “Well Balanced” Car 


BALANCE “Proper distribution of weight.” “Equipoise.” 
—WEBSTER 
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The man who goes to market to buy a car, a gun, or a golf club, 
knows the importance of securing “proper balance” in the arti- 
cle: he buys. 


In presenting a word picture of the Oldsmobile, pioneer of the 
motor car industry, we are apt to place “well balanced” in the 
foreword of our story. 
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Olds Motor Works 


Proper balance is the logical sequence of 
good designing—proper distribution of 
weight, proper length of wheel base, and 
adequate power. 


And: because of the careful working out 
of these factors any Oldsmobile—whether 


Six or Eight, and whatever the body type, 
should give a greater mileage at a less cost 
per mile, than any other car of equal price. 


Any Oldsmobile dealer will clinch this 
argument to your complete satisfaction 
by a demonstration. 


Sixes and Eights—Runabout, Roadster, Cabreolet, five or seven 
passenger Touring Cars or Enclosed Type—to choose from. 


Prices range from $1095 to $1850 


Lansing, Michigan 


Established 1880 
Incorporated 1899 
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HE first of October in the 
North Woods, the acme of 
the autumn glory, when “each 
maple is a torch of flame”’— 
here again we are at the best. 
You are fresh from a desk 
in town. At the club you have downed 
many a big bull. Long, long ahead you have 
planned this hunt, and your Uncle Ned is 
waiting with the other guides, outfit and 
provisions at the starting point. 

Charlie will be your guide. Yes, Charlie 
will please you. He is a trifle keep-offish 
at first acquaintance—wants to size you up 
—but I wouldn’t have delivered you to his 
tender mercies if I hadn’t confidence in 
your ability to pass the examination. 

Once Charlie approves of you, he be- 
comes a good deal more approachable; he 
thaws out and even becomes garrulous. 
Nothing bothers Charlie so much as to be 
asked foolish questions by people whom he 
doesn’t care for—those who haven’t stood 
the woods test. 

I remember a certain serious calamity 
that happened to us on one hunt. The ca- 
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CALLING THE MOOSE 


IN THE BIG .NORTH WOODS 


BY UNCLE NED BUCKSHAW 





Uncle Ned at Peace With the World. 


lamity was the bringing along of a chap 
who .seemed a very decent fellow at the 
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bridge table at the club. But once in the 
wilderness he proceeded to develop an out- 
fit of annoying idiosyncrasies, any one of 
which would in Charlie’s eyes have con- 
signed him to that warm bright spot to 
which Billy Sunday so loves to send our 
friends. 

Brown (let us not immortalize him by 
naming him rightly in Forest and Stream) 
nearly drove Charlie wild with fool-ques- 
tions, half of which were self-answerable 
and the other half unanswerable. 


VERY guide is nuts on rifles, and the 

first article of your equipment that 

Charlie will examine will be your 
shooting-iron. Like most old hunters in 
thick country, he will be satisfied if you 
have a heavy caliber, say a .45-70 Win- 
chester, preferably the lightweight with 
nickel-steel barrel, or that terror, the .405. 
If you produce a .30-30 he will frown and 
likely tell you a series of stories about 
moose he has seen lost by using popguns 
like that. Of late Charlie has learned some- 
thing, particularly from Major Hinman, 
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Only Fifty Inches, But a Perfect Set of Antlers. 


Massachusetts crack, who took some pains 
to prove to him that the modern steel- 
jacketed Spitzer bullet in a _ cartridge, 
shot out of a Government .30 or some such 
high-power rifle, is the medicine for big 
game. Charlie has had almost no experi- 
ence with that sort of thing. But when a 
man like Hinman says so, he believes it. 

Charlie will insist on wool inside, outside 
and every side. He doesn’t care much about 
the color, but condemns black. —“Apt to 
mean bear to a moose.”—Don’t wear a 
black hat or clothes. Dead grass or gray 
is much better.—“That belt’s a leetle shiny 
in the buckle—bad.” 

We are going calling, and two or three 
pairs of socks are good in the frosty mor- 
ning. Moccasins or rubber-soled hunting 
shoes are all right, but must be big. Uncle 
Ned has a pair of brown sneakers along. 
You may see their use later on. 


Here we are at the permanent camp. We 
can make it comfortable and cosy, for we 
may return to it often. Tomorrow morning 
if weather permits we may not be here, 
for tonight we move along up the lake by 
canoe.—“Be a little careful about eatin’ 
tonight, so your tummy won’t roll roun1 
noisily tomorrow. Sounds silly, eh? Well, 
I’ve often been bothered to death callin’ 
when my sport’s eaten too many cranber- 
ries or sich.” 


ARKNESS comes along soon after 

sundown in the fall. Your supper 

has tasted so good that you were in 
danger of overeating, your pipe is on, and 
a few soporific stories go the round. It 
was on one of these occasions that Charlie 
explained to Brown the presence between 
his eyes of what appeared to be a buckshot 
wedged in the skull. 

“Oh, that shot?” says old Charlie with 
a wink at me. “Well, you see I was call- 
in’ moose onc’t ’mong some small spruce, 
an’ I got an answer from each side. Well, 
I had on’y one cartridge with me, ’cause I 
forgot to fill my pocket, and them two 
moose they come up quick. The first one 
that come I shot him dead, but t’other one 
came up afore I had a chanct to scoot, 
so I shinned up the tallest spruce—twan’t 
over twenty feet high, and the danged 
thing bent right over an’ landed me right 
on the live bull! Well, sir, I give a yell 
an’ a jump an’ the spring o’ the spruce 
took me clean up over and let me down on 


the ground t’other side, an’ the bull he was 
right onter me! So I gives another big 
jump, not lettin’ go o’ the spruce top, an’ 
over I goes agin an’ bang down on the 
moose that’d follered me. 

“Well, sir, if I jumped that spruce onc’t, 
I bet I done it fifty times, ’till my strength 
give way and I landed square on that 
bull’s back, right back of his horns! O’ 
course I let go the spruce an’ grabbed the 
horns an’ the mane, an’ that bull he took 
off through the woods an’ barrens an’ 
swamps an’ lakes. Now, look-a here,’ mis- 
ter, that was some ride, an’ don’t you forget 
it! Well, sir, that bull he run with me a- 
hangin’ onto him, spite o’ hell, all day an’ 
all night an’ inter the nex’ day. 

“Now my.dad he was kinder anxious 
about my not comin’ home the night. be- 
fore; an’ he took his old gun loaded with 
buckshot an’ went up on the medder. Pret- 
ty soon he heared an awful noise an’ crash- 


Shed Horns—Sportsmen Do Not Find 
Them Often, But They Can Be 
Picked Up in the Right Country. 
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in’, an’ he knowed it must be an old geester 
of a bull moose, an’ he gets down an’ waits. 
’Twa’n’t no time at all before that old bull 
he bust out’n the woods an’ across the med- 
der, hell-bent for election, with me a-hang- 
in’ onter his horns and peekin’ through ’em. 
Well, my dad he didn’t waste no time, but 
he jist up an’ let her go Gallagher. An’ 
by gosh, sir, that bull he fell dead right 
thar. One o’ them buckshot hit me an’ 
stuck right in the middle o’ the forehead, 
an’ I pitched up in the air and right bang 
down a-top o’ dad, an’ knocked him fizzle- 
end up’ards! Well, sir, that’s how I got 
this ’ere shot!” 


HE laugh, the bump of a fresh log 

on the fire, and the cry of a barred 

ow] all seem to blend into oblivion, and 
the first thing you know you feel a firm 
hand on your shoulder. The touch is elo- 
quent, and you need no words to tell you 
that Charlie thinks the morning favorable. 
A glance at your ticker (a cheap one; 
don’t take heirlooms into the woods) shows 
that the world is wagging along towards 
half past four—early indeed, but we de- 
cided to stay here last night and move up 
the lake in the morning, so we have to be 
stirring. 

Brr! How cold and dark! Overhead 
nothing but winking stars. A small fire is 
already blazing and over it hangs the pot, 
which contains that wonderful hunting pab- 
ulum, peameal soup. You drink as much 
of it as you can and as hot as you can. It 
is prepared with bacon and will stand by 
you as nothing else does. You shove a 
piece of chocolate and a biscuit into your 
pocket. 

Of course your tiny emergency store of 
salt is always in your jeans. Your keen 
sheath-knife hangs from your belt, pref- 
erably at the small of your back, where it 
will not catch on the landscape if you have 
to negotiate thick jungle. Your extra cart- 
ridges are in a loop or in your pockets 
bound together with a rubber band, so that 
they shall not be noisy. Your sweater 
and everything else you have that is warm 
will be donned, for the paddle up the lake 
is cold, and the waiting on the fog colder 
still. Don’t forget your compass or your 
waterproof matchbox (hard rubber is best, 
metal ones sink too quickly). 

There is a certain half-feverish hurry 
about the preparations. All is solemn. 
You are still far from the hunting country, 
‘but you speak in low tones, which cease 
altogether as your canoe moves down the 
lake. There is a mist on the waters, and 
the starlight turns it into a silvery mantle. 
As we approach the further shore, two 
miles from camp, the paddles rest and we 
sit in profound silence, listening for pos- 
sible calls. But it is too early yet. All 
we hear is the “who’s who” of a “cat- 
owl” and the far-off call of a loon on a 
distant lake. 

Here is the bog, separated from the lake 
only by a fringe of maples. Carefully we 
step ashore, pull up the canoe, and follow 
Charlie through the high hardbacks stiff 
with frost and noisy as straw (at least 
it seems so to us, trying to be noiseless) 
to the slight rise from which we are to 
call. Each man gets into the most com- 
fortable position that he can, for the vigil 
may be long. The tenderfoot is likely to 
remain standing if there is cover; other- 
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wise his guide will 
make him get “down- 
charge.” A period of 
waiting ensues—there 
may be something 
handy. A faint light in 
the east appears. The 
caller clears his throat and 


blows through the call to clear that from possible 
moss or twigs. ‘Then he raises it to his lips and 
sounds the full call of the cow, but in a subdued 
manner, for there may be a bull in the immediate 
vicinity. As he finishes the long, quavering wail, 
starting in a high pitch and descending about an 
octave, the silence that ensues is absolutely uncanny, 
so great is the contrast with the sonorous call. The 
seconds tick by on your watch, your heart beats as 
You are 


loud as if it were on a table before you. 


afraid to breathe, it makes so much noise. 

But all in vain. There is no answer. A little bird 
comes fluttering to a bush next you, and flies off 
with a peep of fright on seeing you. Two minutes 
—five minutes—seven minutes—it seems much longer 


until you consult your watch. The caller is 
convinced that the quarry is not near. Once 
more he raises the birchen horn and trum- 
pets the “starter” through the frozen air. 
This is a full-voiced call designed to be 
heard for miles, in case the calling-place is 


favorably situated to sound the country . 


round. No finesse is needed, just a high- 
pitched, penetrating sound. Again that pe- 
riod of concentrated listening in the exag- 
gerated silence. 


HE light is stronger now, and you are 
getting impatient. Your senses re- 
spond hysterically to every sound. An 

owl hoots from a neighboring tree and is 
cursed under your breath, for you fear it 
may frighten off a fearful bull. A trout 
splashes in the lake near you; by the noise 
he must be a three-pounder at least. The 
jays wake up and begin their astonishing 
repertory of cries. A hornet booms by 
with such a drone that before it passes it 
fools you into thinking it must be a cow. 
A big bullfrog will hoax you every time at 
first. You listen hard; and yet when that 
faint answer comes you may not recognize 
it. The guide may nod off towards the 
south, but you hear nothing. 

Ha! What was that? Surely no sound 
that a great moose could make. It was like 
the distant stroke of an axe, or maybe a 
dog barking a mile away or more. You 
look inquiringly at the caller and point 
towards the spot. He nods affirmatively 
and your heart gives a bound. If you are 
predisposed to have bull-moose fever, now 
is the time for it to develop. This is 
what you came so far for, and paid your 
license-fee, and thought and dreamed about! 
The man whose heart doesn’t beat wildly 
when he knows that a bull-moose is com- 
ing to the call, is no sportsman—he is a 
jellyfish, pure and simple! 

But our moose is heard quite clearly 
now. He is not at all so far away as we 
thought. He has been lying down, prob- 
ably facing in the opposite direction, and 


Courtesy Mr. S. H. Wither- 
bee, Ledgetop, Port 
Henry, N. Y. 


we could not hear him well. He speaks 
out boldly now and often. The caller shakes 
his head. “That bull’s mated!” he remarks 
in a disgusted voice. 

“What? Won’t he come?” you ask. 

“Tl soon tell ye,” says Charlie; and 
raising the call, he.sends a savage “O-wah!” 
towards the swamp where the bull lurks. 

Before he takes the call from his mouth 
the answer comes.back: “Wah! Wah!” 
Mated, there*S’ no doubt o’ that. Damn! 
And for the next half-hour Charlie pro- 
ceeds to ignore that bull, in spite of his 
savage talk. But no further answer comes, 
and at last Charlie turns to us and says, 
“Well, what do you say? Shall we still- 
hunt ’im?” 


O be it, for there is nothing else to 

da. Occasionally a pair of mated 

moose will come to the call, the cow 
generally leading, but when they are set- 
tled down in some fine swamp with good 
feed they are likely to stay there, the bull 
merely threatening with direst punishment 
any intruder who would interfere with his 
matrimonial arrangements. 

Now watch your Uncle Ned. Off comes 
everything that is not absolutely needed. 
All extra clothing, sweater, heavy shoes, 
etc., are discarded. The light sneakers re- 
place the heavier wear. The emergency 
lunch is placed in the back trousers pocket, 
and likewise the mittens—if taken at all. 
It is now a matter” of walking, and, how- 
ever cold it may be now, you'll be warm 
enough in five minutes. Don’t carry along 
a single unnecessary ounce. 

Now for a still-hunt, not in the open 
country where the fallen foliage has bared 
it, but in the thick jungle of a swamp 
grown up with every sort of scrub stuff. 
It is a mile away and the going is hard, 
much harder than it will be a month from 
now when the frosts have reaped their 
full harvest. At last we are on the swamp’s 
edge. It will be at first a matter of fol- 


low my leader. 
There is no wind 
stirring, and in this heavy 
swamp it wouldn’t be noticed if 
there were, so we can move right 
upon the game. It is a question of 
fooling Mr. Bull by means of 
conversation, for he is very 
much on his guard now. 
Charlie has been “kiddin’” 
him with challenges as we 


approached, and if he detects the fraud, good 
night! Each man steps in the footprints of his 
predecessor. There are only three of us, but 
that is one too many. Let us hope, that’s all. 
Charlie speaks bull boldly, and follows with the 
raucous snarl of a cow and the whine of a calf. The 
idea is to impress the bull that another family is 
coming and the other moose too, for the calves are 
the very devil sometimes, and are apt to straggle 
and give the alarm. As we work into the soft swamp, 
Charlie estimates that we are very near; in fact we 
can already hear them moving, though very faintly. 
The old bull is still speaking, sometimes savagely, 


often in a coaxing way, as if explaining to 
the old lady that there is nothing to fear. 


T last we are all three seated on our 
haunches in the soft, wet moss, wait- 
ing for the guide to make up his 

mind. The moose are not fifty yards 
away. We can hear them whining and 
grunting and browsing as if they were in 
full sight. There are but two things to do: 
take a position in the path or direction in 
which the beasts are feeding, or boldly, 
quietly and quickly walk up to them. In 
any ordinary country the latter is the usual 
method. But here?—they would almost 
surely get our scent. Charlie had not for 
some minutes made any sound through the 
call. He didn’t dare to risk it, at such 
close quarters. At last however he stuck 
the mouth of the call into the moss and 
emitted a peculiar squeal or whine such as 
a calf-moose makes when it is lost or in 
distress. Charlie had learned it from a 
rich experience in bringing up calves. Then 
we listened in doubt. If a dead silence 
were to follow, Charlie would immediately 
call “bull” ‘as loud as he could and tell us 
to rush in and try to get a shot before the 
beasts stampeded. But there was no break 
in the sounds of feeding. Two minutes 
passed, and Charlie was evidently at his 
wits’ end. 

Then suddenly we saw a strange thing. 
A slight rustling was heard, and look! 
There, in a thick copse of tangled spruces 
and maples and blackberry bushes, was the 
gleam of a yellow antler! Yes, the tips of 
a good-sized one, but nothing more. Not 
a man dared to breathe, nor even to point 
his rifle that way, for fear of startling the 
big beast. It seemed wonderful that he did 
not get our scent, for he was not over 
twenty yards off. Yet we could not see 
a square inch of his head or body—nothing 
but the tips of that big antler. Not a 
movement did he make; he might be a part 
of the landscape. It seemed as if it would 
be a contest of who could keep still the 
longest. Meanwhile we were keeping up 
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a terrible lot of thinking. One of us at 
least would have fired at him if only one 
knew where his body was. It might be to 
the right or the left. As soon as he made 
a movement we could tell, and he would 
be peppered for fair. , 


T was more than probable that the bull, 

though he evidently couli not see us 

distinctly, would notice any slightest 
movement, and not one of us dared even 
to turn his head with a view to an in- 
quiring look at his neighbor. Oh, for a 
minute of conference. The sportsman 
shrunk from taking any initiative, and the 
two oldsters were frankly undecided as to 
the best action. And meanwhile it certain- 
ly was a case of watchful waiting raised 
to the nih power. Each one of us was 
calculating just where the bull’s neck and 
shoulders ought to be, constructing the 
beast body downward with only the given 
clue of those antler tips. The plan that 
suggested itself as the best to me was for 
each of us to aim at the point he thought 
would cover a vital part of the bull and 


shoot quickly. But we could not even pro- 
pose anything aloud, as a fraction of a 
second would see those tips disappear, to 
be followed by a tearing through the 
swamp of a fleeing, frightened bull moose. 


EANWHILE the seconds ticked on 
into minutes—or so it seemed to me 
at least. Charlie told me afterwards 

that he felt a tickling in his throat, and 
that he never suffered more in his life than 
endeavoring to keep from coughing. At 
last the tenderfoot solved the question him- 
self, as*I all along felt he was sure to do. 
Unable any longer»to stand-the strain on 
his nerves, he raised his rifle quickly, and 
without taking even a careful aim, he pulled 
the trigger and let forth through that quiet, 
peaceful swamp-a bang out of*his .405 that 
seemed verily to uproot the young maples! 

And where was the moose? . Where? 
Why, right where he was before, standing 
stock ‘still without a movement or a change 
of position! This extraordinary result of 
his bombshell, or rather complete lack of 
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result, so unnerved the tenderfoot that with 
hand and arm now palpably trembling he 
banged away twice more in the general 
direction of the antler-tips, while the others 
of us rose to our feet in excitement. There 
was a sound of breaking brush this time, 
and then it seemed as if an express train 
were tearing through that swamp. 

That’s all. We found the trail all right. 
A blind. baby could have found it. In one 
minute:it was as if a moose had never 
been anywhere near that swamp, so far as 
sound was concerned. We saw that the 
bull had been standing almost broadside 
on, and we dispute yet whether, if we had 
fired as he stood concealed, we would have 
downed him or not. That the bull had 
not moved after the first shot did not sur- 
prise an old moose-hunter so much, as 
we knew that sound unaccompanied by 
scent or sight is frequently not enough to 
put a moose to instant flight, and we came 
to the conclusion that the second or thirt 
shot had probably hit his antler or ear. 
At any rate he and his family had gone 
away from there. 


THE CARRYING POWER OF DIFFERENT 
SIZES AND THE EFFECT OF THE BORE 


N this country and in England, when a 

man wants a smaller shotgun than a 

12, his thoughts turn to a 20 rather than 
a 16 bore. Some English gunmaker has 
stated that he sells five hundred 12 bores 
to one 16, and five 16s to one 20. On the 
continent of Europe, 16 is the standard. 
When the bore is not mentioned, 16 is un- 
derstood. Twelve is used for trapshooting, 
and sea-fowl; 16 for the bulk of the shoot- 
ing, which is field shooting at hares and 
partridges, with a little woodcock, snipe 
and pheasant shooting on the side. 


The German hare and partridge gun is 
a 16 bore, 29-inch barrels, 6% pounds. The 
charge is 1 1-16 ounces of No. 3 and No. 
7 shot and dense flake powder loaded in 
a shell with a shoulder, so as to seat the 
wad with an air space over the powder. 
This shell every gunsmith in Germany 
whom I consulted advised me to use. They 
all wanted to know whether I would use 
it, in order to bore the gun to the pattern 
I wanted. This cartridge is the most popu- 
lar one in Germany. It is the only one 
with more than one ounce of shot. All 
the others are loaded with one ounce as 
standard and % ounce as a light load. 


HE idea I got from German author- 

ities on the choice of a bore was that 

it depended altogether on the weight 
of shot to be used. For one ounce light 
load, 1% medium and 1% heavy, they ad- 
vised me to get a 12 bore. For %, % and 
I ounce they advised a 16, and for %, % 
and %, a 20 bore. With fine shot the 
weights were somewhat less. The powder 
charge was not held to be a separate fac- 
tor: it was always adjusted to the weight 
(and size) of shot to give the maximum 
velocity consistent with a regular and even 
pattern. The weight of the gun, I was 
told, should not influence the choice of 
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bore, because a gun could be made as light 
as desired in any bore. 

For one ounce of shot as a standard load, 
according to this view, the 16 and 12 are 
equally good. The choice will depend upon 
the second load one will use, whether over 
or under an ounce. For % of an ounce the 
same thing applies to the choice of 20 or 
16 bore. 


HIS is a convenient way to decide on 
the bore. It offers something definite 
to go on. In England the 16 bore 
has fallen from its former one ounce to 
% as a full load and % as a standard 
light load. . The weight of the English 
16 bore is half a pound less than the Ger- 
man, 6% pounds being, the average with 
28-inch barrels: 28 inches, according to an 
English authority, is as long as is neces- 
sary to get the best possible pattern and 
penetration. Anything over that length 
of barrel helps the pointing of a gun but 
not the pattern. 
A 28-inch 16 bore is a neat looking gun. 


The general proportions are well balanced. 


I asked a London gunsmith who showed 
me a 28-inch 16 bore gun how long the 
barrels were, and he could not tell without 
measuring them. In a 12 there would have 
been no doubt. I ordered a heavy 16 of 
6 pounds ‘10 ounces. Later I was shown 


the gun “in white” for any changes to be 
made before finishing it. His brother hap- 
pened to show me the gun, and he talked 
about it a quarter of an hour without no- 
ticing that it was not a 12. This was be- 
cause it was so solidly made, with thick 
barrels at the breech. An equally stout 
12 bore would have been a clumsier weapon. 

A heavy load of % ounce of shot in a 
20 bore increases the friction through the 
long column of shot. The pattern is apt 
to be less regular from interference of the 
shot pellets. There is no good reason for 
the combination. A gun must have a cer- 
tain weight to match the recoil, and this 
weight is large enough to give one a solid 
gun in the proper bore for the column of 
shot. 


HE English go to the other extreme. 
They are using lighter loads than 


they used to. One ounce of shot is 
now quite common for field shooting. They 
still stick to the 12 for this load in a gun 
so light that the weight could be better 
utilized in a 16. Also the balance could be 
better regulated in the smaller bore. 

The two extremes of a very light 12 
bore with one ounce of shot and a heavy 
20 with % ounce are the fashion at present. 
The medium weight and bore of a 16 seem 
to be more rational. It ought to be a bet- 
ter gun than either of them, made with 
28 or 29-inch barrels and a weight from 
6% to 6% pounds, according to the weight 
of shot between % and one ounce. 


HE bore of a gun is said to have no 

effect upon the pattern and penetra- 

tion except through the weight of shot. 

The" full-choked 12 kills farther than the 

20 because the shot-charge is larger. If 

we shoot best with a 12 not full-choked, 
(Continued on page 133.) 
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HE following suggestions are modestly 
set forth in the hopes of being service- 
able to amateurs and others whose 

time is more limited to‘actual fishing than 
the careful, painstaking study requirei to 
get just the right equipment best fitted to 
seduce the wily trout, even under adverse 
conditions. The writer’s many years’ prac- 
tice on the streams after wild trout, in addi- 
tion to the innate habit of study during 
the frequent evolutions in the craft, induce 
him to describe his own methods with 
greater confidence, and because he has 
been, and still is, open to learn, to dig into 
any new, up-to-date idea he sees of advan- 
tage to our favorite sport. 


The Rod. 


O matter whether his pocket be stout 
or slim, every trout fisherman should 
make his best efforts to acquire one 

(or more) of the best rods. It should be 
made to order, or a careful choice that it 
should be a good fit. The absurdity of a 
big fat man giving an order without think- 
ing, for a short, slim man’s suit of clothes, 
and parading in it to the enjoyment of his 
friends and enemies, is not a whit more 
foolish than a small man wielding a big, 
heavy rod, or vice versa. 

It is true I began trout fishing (because 
I knew no better) with a long, heavy Eng- 
lish rod of solid make. At the end of the 
day I found my wrist swollen and pained. 
That rod was discarded for a first-class, 
light steel rod, which did good service many 
years. However, the still lighter, springier, 
split bamboo rods came in due course. 

A rod well adapted to all forms of fly 
casting can be bought for $20 up. The 
more up you get, the better—in other words, 
$50 is well spent on a good fly rod. When 
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making a choice (we suppose you are able 
to cast fairly well) you ask the dealer to 
fit on a reel for proper weight balance. 
Aim more to get firmness, easy action, 
lightness and proper length. Don’t expect 
to land a ten pound fish on a two ounce 
rod, yet if your fishing is confined to the 
capture of fingerlings up to ten inches, a 
two or three ounce rod will suffice. 

For a man of average height a rod nine 
foot six is a good fit. For a tall man of 
six foot or over a ten foot rod is none too 
long for a big arm reach. 

For-a small man a nine foot rod seems 
to me just right judging from personal ex- 
perience. All high priced rods have Ger- 
man silver fittings and cork handle, ex- 
quisitely finished.’ The most expensive are 
thus, because of careful artistic finish, the 
perfection of tying and selecting of wood. 

I do both fly and bait casting with the 
same trout rod, and for that reason have 
an agate guide of medium size placed eight- 
een inches above cork handle, and another 
at the end tip to facilitate the sliding line 
while casting. The other guides should be 
what are called snake guides. In good 
rods these guides are carefully placed at 
close intervals where the strain is greatest. 


The Line. 


ERY little space need be taken to 

describe the right trout line for fly 

casting, though much might be said 
on the importance of having a good one. 
Several experts have told me they would 
use nothing but the imported lines, yet the 
domestic American-made line seems to be 
much more popular with the rank and file 
in the craft. Our domestic line’ makers 
ought to (perhaps do) make such good 
lines as to stop assertions of this kind. Cer- 


tainly it is our duty to encourage home 
talent in the competition of high priced 
tackle. 

For fly casting, the only line that gives 
perfect satisfaction is a tapered line—very 
strong, soft and pliable, incapable of kink- 
ing, extremely light in weight, and from 75 
to 125 feet in length with a graduated taper 
at both ends to no thicker than stout gut. 
Its durability depends upon its cost, which 
varies from $2.50 to as much as $15. 

The cheaper the line, the more frequently 
it should be aired—that is, unwound to be 
thoroughly dried, almost every day; it will 
then live much longer. I frequently give 
my line a coating, by taking a pinch of deer 
fat and running it between finger and 
thumb from the thin end to twenty-five feet 
distance, afterwards using a clean rag to 
wipe it smooth. . 

I favor the medium, neither too thick nor 
too thin. If you expect to encounter very 
large fish, the thick line is best. You can 
procure a first class line of many different 
makes, both domestic or foreign, at almost 
every reliable tackle shop. 

So far as casting goes, the difference is 
of negligible quality in river fishing. For 
tournament casting I believe the weight 
and thickness are an important factor, but 
tournament casters are rarely good anglers 
on the stream. Their object in life seems 
only bent on long casts, which is exceed- 
ingly bad for trout fishing in more ways 
than one. Your success is always greater 
by getting near the fish and casting as 
short a line as possible. 

Trout Leaders of Gut. 

GOOD leader is the most difficult part 
of the angler’s rig to understand and 
choose what is best, and the price 

paid (like that of buying a rod) is the best 
evidence in getting perfection. 

Really good leaders of the best tapered 
gut cost from fifty cents to three dollars 
each. They should be perfectly round from 
top to bottom. The thickness at the loop 
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should be a shade finer than the end of the 
line and the graded fineness should be al- 
most invisible, except for the knots, of 
which the fewer there are, the better. The 
loop to which you tie the line should be 
made as small as possible; indeed no larger 
than just room enough for the line to go 
through, for the simple reason where the 
gut is so thick a long double gut loop 
interferes largely with a graceful cast of 
very light flies. 

There are various favorite modes of at- 
taching gut loops to line. The one I favor 
is a safe one, instantly untied without 
trouble, though, after a little use it frays 
the end of the line about an inch, but it is 
the best I know. 

The length of the leader should be ad- 
justed to fit the length of rod, measuring 
from the tip to enable you to hold the end 
fly between finger and thumb at the rod 
handle grasp. Many inconveniences occur 
if the leader is shorter or longer. The gut 
should never be drawn through the tip 
guide. For wet fishing with three flies, 
the distance apart from the end fly should 
be three feet, and the length of gut in two 
dropper flies should be three inches from 
the leader, and both gut droppers must be 
exactly the same thickness of gut where 
tied on the leader. 


Never attach a snelled fly on your leader; 
don’t use snelled flies at end of leader con- 
nected by a double loop. Eyed flies are 
the only possible thing in fine fly fishing, so 
tie the end fly by means of a neat, safe knot. 

If you want a perfect rig all three flies 
must be attached without loops. No expert 
permits gut loops. They are most detri- 
mental to good casting, and-for that reason 
you should thoroughly understand how to 
tie various knots and know the peculiarities 
of gut. Never fish without testing your 
gut leader; much better, indeed, for you 
to pull it apart than have the mortification 
of a large trout doing so. 


Eyed hooks should never have a loose 
end of gut sticking out—tie well, and trim 
close, have a neatly tied fly. Never begin 
casting to a fish with a dry gut leader, it 
must be perfectly straight and thoroughly 
soaked when it falls on the water. A cork- 
screw shaped leader is a dead sure scarer 
of trout. A leader box with damp felt is 


very essential, saves time and gives comfort. 
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THE BEST FLIES TO CATCH TROUT. 


FTER many years’ careful study in 

the preparation of my book, “Amer- 

ican Trout Stream Insects,” I have out- 
grown the age of bumptious assumption to 
dictate or even advise a selected list of 
flies, though I see others do continue to 
tell their angling brethren that the coach- 
man, black gnat, Wickham’s fancy, etc., are 
good flies. 


I am quite aware also, that salt is good 
on potatoes. Nobody so far has seen fit 
to deny that if you select from your book a 
copy of some insect you see trout feed on, 
or the insect you see most abundant if 
trout are not feeding—then you have the 
right fly to allure all trout, big or little, for 
you cannot fail to win success because you 
take no chances. 

I could hardly do otherwise than advise 
anglers to use American nature flies, which 
are tied to imitate exactly all the most 
abundant insects the trout consume as food. 
Indeed, I conceive the time is not far dis- 
tant when anglers will never dream of using 
fancy flies, or throw a useless bunch of 
colored feathers any old way, but they will 
use a method founded on common sense 
and simple reason. 

Should the quarry be quite large where 
you fish, it is not necessary to use a large 
fly. The average insect fits on a No. 8 
and 10 hook. 

During the month of May there are about 
three large drakes and four duns, also a 
few large spinners. In June the rise of 
large insects diminishes—two drakes ani 
four duns. In July all the most abundant 
insects are small. Except in isolated in- 
stances you see a few large stone-flies that 
appear only. on dull, cloudy days or late 
evenings. 

The shad-fly is abundant from early May 
till middle of June, and the brown drake 
(march brown) seem to be on the wing 
at the same time and places along with the 
shad-fly. Unless the weather is exceed- 
ingly mild, which it rarely is, when the 
season opens April 15, insects are small 
ani scanty. 

You see few trout rising before May 1, 
under the normal conditions of the higher 
altitudes, cold winds, frost, after sundown, 
and the river ice cold. Warm April days 
induce a rise of female shad-fly, brown 












The 
drakes are used dry on the surface, the 
shad-fly and needle tail are fished wet. 

‘~—,_-In wet fishing with two or three flies or 
your leader, the largest in size should al- 
ways be placed on the tail or end of the 


drake, soldier drake, and needle tail. 


leader. If the weather is warm and mild 
round the 1st of May, the brown drake, 
fished dry, will get trout to rise. If it is 
cold and gloomy, high, cold water, the 
female shad, as end fly, and needle tail, as. 
upper fly, may be fished wet. 

Normal weather in May forces an abun- 
dance of flies of various species. Trout 
are bold and voracious, being less careful 





to choose their diet than in any other 
month of the year. May fishing is the least 
difficult because there is plenty of food and 
the fish are visibly feeding all the day and 
night. Towards the middle of May the 
large green drake appears in growing abun- 
dance; then next in value is. brown drake, 
sandy, black gnat, yellow sally, alder and 
golden spinner; all appear on the water if 
the weather is near normal. The shad-fly, 
male and female, is present in varying 
numbers throughout the month, and for 
that reason is perhaps the best fly of all to 
use under the changing conditions of so 
erratic a month as May. 

Buy no snelled flies, tie your own knots 
on eyed hook flies, make a neat, firm knot 
with gut end trimmed, close to the eye, 
after being pulled to a good hard test while 
the gut is wet. Never begin real fly cast- 
ing for trout till your gut leader is soaked 
to work stretched out straight, and the 
flies stand away, following the leader to 
drop light on the water. A stiff, circular 
cork-screw leader will scare the fish. 

The minor accessories—net, waders, bas- 
ket, clothing, are all a matter of personal 
preference. The reel is not important ex- 
cept that it should be a good single click 
reel with a fair sized handle to wind easy 
and rapid, and the spool large enough to 
have space left after your line is wound. 
An overwound reel is a nuisance, because 
the line then does not wind even and be- 
comes tangled. : 

It must be a source of regret to other 
writers, along with myself, that editors 
deem it wise to prohibit the mention of 
various makers and dealers who supply the 
craft with tackle. I admit the justice of 
it, but for the reader’s sake I could wish 
that in some way an arrangement could be 
worked wherein the writer could mention 
what is best to select. It can be said, how- 
ever, that the finer art of fly fishing for 
trout does require, or rather the best fish- 
ing is infinitely more easy and successful . 
with the more expensive and best equipment. 

Legitimate, sportsmanlike fishing is al- 
together different than the method pur- 
sued by the country youth, with pole, string 
and rusty nail for sinker, and a big fat 
worm or minnow as bait. The comparison 
is indeed very odious, but the two methods 
produce very different results if the real 
angler is fairly well up in the ways of the 
craft, and habit of the trout. 
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THE CALL TO CAMP = 


STRONG IT COMES AND 
THE ANSWER FOLLOWS 
By Fred W. Fischer. 


E are here! 

It is dusk. The sunset is red and 

silent beyond the hills, and velvet 
shadows are drifting out of the woods 
down to the sandy shore of the lake. 
There is a deep peace in the leaves of: the 
trees about us. . i 

We have come. We have gathered! 
And now glows before us our first camp- 
fire of the season. The city is forgotten. 
Its streets are strange—therefore do not 
mention them in our presence. Business 
may beckon unnoticed, civilization may 
stand unheralded; our whole and sole ob- 
ject now is to watch the trout and the 
bacon broil. 

Yes, we have a peculiar fetich—this our 
camp-fire. The Red Gods have called! 
This call—this subtle, penetrating call— 
came to us the other day. We heard in 
strange lands, and answered. We scaled 
obstructing walls, and ran away from 
desk and pen and the trimmed hedges of 
lawns, and came. We knew the call was 
insistent—felt it to be so—therefore we 
dropped the reins of the world and came. 
The woods belong to us; our blood and 
our hearts belong to the woods. 

We are here. The trees and we are 
one. 

(Turn that trout, Jim, my chum; it is 
smoking! The grease in the pan is blue 
with heat.) 

The fragrance of balsam and pine floats 
above us. The brook gurgles among the 
stones over yonder. The pines are dark 
green, and their needles are whispering 
dreamily. There are healthful couches in 
the shade of the trees waiting for us, and 
there are paths wandering among the hills 
and leading out along the banks of mean- 
dering streams that we may explore to- 
morrow. 

Why did we linger in the cities as long 
as we did? The question being unanswer- 
able, we shall not attempt to answer. Hun- 
grily we now drink into our lungs the 
tonic of the woods—real air with a vital 
tang to it. We are thankful that we are 
here. 

What matters what we were yesterday 
—merchants or capitalists or office clerks 


or college men? Our 
former callings affect 
nothing that belongs to 
us today; we are now 
woodsmen. The voca- 
tions we professed to 
follow last week so zeal- 
ously, so diligently -and 
enthusiastically, are for- 
gotten. We are many ~~ 
men from many walks 
and many stations, gath- ~7 : 
ered to a single call. we 
We listened for the [=~ 
benediction of the sea- —= 
sons when we started 
out. It came. “May the 
way be clear before you 
when the old Spring-fret 
comes o’er you, and the 
Red Gods call for you!” 
We picked up the pad- 
dles, pushed the canoe 
into the water with all 
paraphernalia on board, 
and paddled upstream. 
This afternoon we came 
to the headwaters of our 
creek. The Great Divide 
lay before us, and the sun was low 
in the west. Beyond the ridge lay 
the calling, luring, subtle-voiced wilder- 
ness; back of us lay the cities. With- 
out a backward glance or a pause we 
hauled across the portage. A network of 
unmapped streams welcomed us. Beyond 
lay a hundred mirroring lakes in the hol- 
lows of the land, and trout and ducks and 
wild rice flats and singing sunsets became 
suddenly and strangely intermeshed with 
our thoughts. P 
With one consent we decided to camp 
for the night. We gathered dry brush- 
wood and the rough, shaggy boughs of 
cedar in the glow of the sunset. That 
was a short half-hour ago. Now our 
camp-fire is builded. The bacon is sizz- 
ling noisily and the coffee is at hand. 
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We will worship at the ancient pagan 
altars and cater to our hungers in the 
fashion of virile young men. 

We are here! Ye gods, but we are 
thankful! 


“SHOOTIN’ ‘EM SETTIN’.” 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have just finished reading your edi- 
torial “Ef you shoot ’em settin’” and am 
willing to go on the stand. 

The truly ethical sportsman, to my mind, 
is the one who takes into consideration the 
quantity of game in the locality hunted 
and so governs his acts. A good wing 
shot with a good dog might be a poorer 
sportsman than the man who alone hunted 
out partridge and “shot ’em settin’,” but 
who was satisfied with a fewer number. 
The man who does not own a dog and 
cannot shoot birds on the wing shotld not 
lose cast if he occasionally knocks over a 


partridge “settin’.” J. G. Futon. 
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cn QUOI HEE! QUOI HEE! 


THE CHEERY ECHO OF THE QUAIL 


Y DEAR ROBERT :—How well you 

knew it! The life of a trainer is 

not a bed of roses, but for days I 
could not bring myself to answer your 
letter. It meant too much -to me. All 
you wrote about and planned for me was 
studied over more carefully than anything 
in my life. It recalled to me, in a.way, my 
acquaintances along the river. They pro- 
ceed every morning to observe the river 
- and the stage of water. They stare at it 
impassively. You see people like this along 
all streams of consequence.. The villagers 
make it a resort. Try to visualize how 
they must feel away from it, then think of 
what the fields and the woods are to me. 

It is like you to be kind and thoughtful, 
and hold out the inducements of city 
existence to me, whose life in recent years 
you suppose has had only the varying mo- 
notony of the fields to interest. You mean 
it for my social elevation as well, and to 
wrest me from the poignant moments of 
a trainer. From that and a business point 
of view I regard it as excellent, and as 
redundant of your thoughtfulness and un- 
selfishness striving to assist others to lof- 
tier spheres. 

I fear I am tainted with wild life, and 
the woods and streams have more influence 
over me than the city. My wants now are 
merely nominal. I know, if the wild ever 
called anyone, I was the one that re- 

. sponded. 


ARDON a minute’s interruption. An 

old lady is here with claims against 

my self-hunting pup. It appears he 
is a goose fancier, and young as he is, he 
has gone in for it strongly. She says six, 
and I am paying for them. It assures me 
that the goose market is soaring. 

Only yesterday a sportsman wrote me. 
He had been a great success in the busi- 
ness world, and: now owns controlling in- 
terest in one of the big automobile factor- 
ies. His sentiments were briefly expressed : 
“I am sixty five, have made lots of money 
and have developed a bad case of stomach 
trouble. I want to get out of business. 
I hate. shows. I only tolerate society. I 
want to get to your wili country as soon 
as I can sell out. What is the use of liv- 
ing away from rod, dog, and gun?” 

I have wandered, but now I resume. 
Talk about atavism; my ancestors surely 
shifted to me their love for the woods and 
fields. - It did not exhibit itself right at 


_ future takes precedence. 


DECIDES THE COURSE OF 
ONE CAREER 


By RIPLEY 


once, but it showed abundantly when the 
real occasion presented itself. 


I was brought up in luxury, and of 
course bolted. The big financial collapse 
came—of which you have memory. I was 
away from the city at the time, in this 
country, where I am now. Something in- 
duced me to buy the little cabin. Now I 
know what it was; the number of quail in 
the neighborhood. I bought it; though the 
land was poor and is yet poor, but I 
thank Fate for the noble prompting. When 
I returned to the city I found that the 
source of my income had vanished, and I 
was practically penniless. 


In another year my cabin had changed 
until you would never recognize it as the 
same place. Everything became tidy; even 
the cheap furniture took on a new polish 
and refinement. It became such a cosy 
little nest. I smile now as I contrast the 
luxuriousness of your den. Why your 
small oriental tabourette cost more than 
everything in my shack, but it is lusterless 
and dead for the want of what my home 
has, a blue-eyed mistress. You know I 
won her, Robert. 

- To assist in running the little farm I 
got a few dogs to train. I was green about 
the farming part. And as it’s the little 
home of ours I can’t think of giving it up 
despite your kindly offer. It is remark- 
able how it affects to ponder over parting 
from it. The blue-eyed one and I have 
consulted, and a dearth of conclusions have 
been reached. She does not want the city, 
and neither do I, and I know the dogs well 
enough to voice their opinion. What fools 
we are to throw away the gift of the gods 
for the simplicity of outdoor life! 

My eyes close and a dream of your 
I am awakened 
by the call of the quail across in the 
adjoining fields. Out in the big stretch of 
wheat stubble I see the dog, high-headed, 
breathing every scent as he gallops. I 
gaze again, and on the ridge he has turned 
motionless, as a thing of stone. It is the 
same covey that he found yesterday. The 
faithful creature will remain there until I 
come. This is my greatest enjoyment. 
The other would be insignificant without ‘it. 


I believe if I had to live in the heart of 
a big city for a month, I would choke for 
a breath of the wilderness. I am sure of 
it! Nature in performing my conversion 
to her ways did it well. I love lots of the 
things of your city and some of its people. 
But close to Nature I love better and fit 
better, 


Getting down to things below the sur- 
face, the more my wife and I have visited 
the cities the narrower we viewed. They 
say traveling broadens. It may do it for 
others, but it has done the reverse for me. 
It has narrowed me more. Your beautiful 
parks are insignificant, petty portrayals of 
what man once destroyed, and your art 
galleries show on canvas only what Nature 
exhibits every day. 


ISTEN! Outside in the stillness of 
the close of such a beautiful October 
day, I hear them. Something has 

scattered them. Over in the sedge echoes a 
tremulous Quoi Hee! Quoi Hee! Quoi 
Hee! The little brown gallant is running. 
From the fringe of sumac bursts plaintive- 
ly, Quoi Hee! Quoi Hee! and out in the 
ragweed are many little voices calling simi- 
larly. Probably the swoop of a hawk has 
caused the distress. I have not heard its 
shrill call, Then there is silence after the 
voices appear to mingle. I know that they 
have gotten together. Curious, is it not, 
that I pay so much attention to the quail? 

Oh, yes, shall I or shall I not? ‘Your 
magnificent proposal! 

Abruptly the big black and white pointer 
Mac has entered the room. The sight of 
me through the open door has been his 
invitation. He hears the last strain of the 
quail, perks up, then lays his head upon 
my knees. Presently he looks up. with 
those dreamy brown eyes studying my vis- 
age. Then I think of my love for the 
fields, and the days of pleasure I have spent 
there. I believe I read a plea in those 
eyes against you. 

Does he know my dilemma? There is a 
sadness in-his face that I never noted be- 
fore. All my days of happiness—well— 
Hark! I hear another note down in the 
flat of sedge, vibrant in the frost-bitten air 
of evening. It is the final call to his kind, 
and as the quail lingers clear on his Quoi 
Hee! I feel it influencing me. I must 
answer immediately. I will not accept, for 
I am powerless to resist the call of the wild! 
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OUR BEST BASS DAY 


EFORE me there is a photograph. 

From the high lights and the shadows 

of this record in brown and white, 
steal memories, vivid even now, as the 
leaves of a frost-nipped maple. 

Through the needles of the big: pine trees, 
whose sighs one almost hears; whose de- 
lightful, tangy odor one almost smells, 
comes the glint of crystal waters ruffled 
by a gentle breeze. 

Again one sees the line of silk slink 
out, then grow taut; sees the reel handle 
increase its pace from a slow and stately 
revolution, faster and faster, until after 


_ the “second run” it whirls like a Dervish, 


and becomes but a silvery blurred circle. 

One hears the drone of the reel grow 
to a shriek; sees the tip bend in a danger- 
ous curve while the line cuts the water in 
circles of ever-lessening diameter. 

Now comes a splash, with its myriads of 
water drops scintillating in the afternoon’s 
sunlight, and from his element an angry 
bass with mouth agape leaps and shakes 
his head in vain endeavor to rid himself of 
that barb of steel. 





HOW THE QUARTET HIT A BIT 
OF JUST RIGHT BAIT FISHING 


By Will C. Parsons. 


Fighting every inch, rushing under the 
boat and dangerously close to the anchor 
rope, he swerves, and makes for the shelter 
of the underwater weed beds, or perhaps 
calls upon the stems of the pond lilies for 
aid in his extremity. 


EAKER and weaker is the. strain 

on the willing lancewood; shorter 

and shorter are the mad rushes. 

At last, belly up, he floats into the landing 

net, is boated and his spinal cord severed 

—for it is not in the books to cause need- 
less suffering. 

But he is yours: won in honest fight. 
He gave battle, and met defeat. Again 
gazing over the vistas of time, I picture 
my three comrades and myself, as we were 
the afternoon of our “best day.” 

Like a bulletin board closely writ with 
war news, the photograph tells the mor- 
tality side of the Battle of the Bass. There 
are the three rods; and there the two min- 
now buckets, and the pair of anchors, 


while on a rack made of birch are sus- 


pended fifty-seven fish. Twenty-eight of 
these are small mouths, nine weighing over 
four pounds each. None is under a pound 
and a half, and no fish that was not fatal- 
ly hooked was boated. How many were 
put back into the lake, I do not know. 
There was no time for arithmetic that 
afternoon. 

A sign painted by the camp jack-o’- 
trades reads: 





4 Rods—2 hrs. catch. 


105 Pounds. 


Behind this example of fish butchery I 
see a bit of looking-glass hanging against 
the pole of the tent. Just why it is there 
is mysterious to me. We never shaved in 
camp, and the majority being bald-headed, 
there was no need for a comb. Certainly 
a man in the woods is not so handsome 
an object that he need look at himself in 
the glass! 

Of the four men who fished that after- 
noon, two have passed over the Divide; 
one is going blind, and I—I am writing 
this. 

In looking at that picture I wonder if 
any of the four, if chance or fate provided, 
would do the same again. ’Tis true, that 
by a rare bit of good fortune we were able 
to ice the fish and send them to a chari- 
table institution in Milwaukee, where they 
were greatly needed and appreciated. But 
that is not the point. Would we-do it 
again? I seem to hear the answer in the 
negative. 


OWEVER damning that picture, 
with its direct evidence, it is price- 
less to me. It conjures up both 
pleasure and pain. It calls up mirth and 
misery, hardship and ease and sometimes 
casts sunbeams into the crannies of a 


brain where dark shadows lurked before. 

Now for the fish: 

Up on the Wisconsin-Michigan, and 
starting in west from State Line station, 
they called it fourteen miles to the lake 
where our headquarters camp was to be 
located. 

Being wise.to.the roads (?) of that part 
of the country, and to the absence of 
springs on the wagons containing the bag- 
gage of our big party (for there were 
fourteen men including the cook in the out- 
fit) most of us elected to walk! 

In one hand I carried a pail of good old 
Columbus, Ohio, home cooking; in the 
other, a bundle of rods. What pockets 
there were in the few clothes I wore con- 
tained reels, lines and the like. I never 
depend on the wagon for my chances to 
fish ! ° 

That fourteen miles was anything but a 
joyful ramble. The mosquitoes left a path 
of gore about one’s neck; the “nosee’ems” 
crawled in where the legs of the mosquitoes 
were thinnest; the deer flies pinched their 
“pound of flesh” at random and—we had 
forgotten our canteen. Why is it that a 
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Not Charon Waiting at the Big Ferry—Just a Casual Visitor at the Camp. 


man is thirstiest four miles from one lake 
and three miles and nine-tenths from the 
other? 


T last, camp established, and the thou- 
sand and one odd little jobs that 
make for the success of a four weeks’ 

outing complete, we began to fish, at first in 
the home lake, then growing more and 
more in the spirit of the wanderlust, reach- 
ing out to other gems of the woods until 
part of our people at least found the now 
famous Crab Lake Mecca. 

Now for that Best Day: 

The two Charlies, Theodore and I had 
grown tired of just catching fish, We 
wanted more fishing, bigger fish, and newer 
scenes. We studied the map of Vilia Coun- 
ty and started out. The Charlies had an 
improvised sail boat, and as long as the 
wind held good, Theo and I, taking turns 
at the rowing, were playing a pair of bad 
second fiddles. We separated at the first 
big island and when we shot the outlet, 
the white dot away ahead showed that 
muslin was better than ash for the present. 
We saw the Charlies no more until Theodore 
and I bumped into the grammar school 
of all the bass at recess that afternoon. 
Theo, unfortunately and most unwisely, 
was breaking in a new pair of leather boots 
that day, and as he alternately wet them 
by sticking first one leg, then the other, 
over the side of the boat, and then allow- 
ing old Sol his innings, he developed a 
case of “shed ’em.” 

We made a short portage, and in the 
next lake put out the spoons—one a Skin- 
ner No. 6 and the other a do-dad with a 
ball in the center and blades revolving 
about the sphere. If the fish were there, 
they refused to “spoon.” The next lake, 
reached by a little longer portage, requir- 
ing more sapling rollers and a great deal 
eof grunting—for we were using wooden 
boats—was a gem, about as round as the 
full moon. There was a little fringe of 
beach, and then came the virgin pines. 

A bald eagle circled overhead, and as 
we floated and watched him in his majestic 





dips and slants, came the roar of a gun 
from the timber, and the big bird fell, his 
great wings spread out on the water. 

Appeared a Chippewa Indian, much the 
worse for wear. He had escaped _be- 
fore we could get to shore and tell him 
what we thought of him. I have a few 
of those feathers from that grand bird yet. 
They conjure up the flight of that degen- 
erate redskin, but do not convey the roar 
that we sent after him as he split the 
breeze. 

At the outlet of the Little Gem, we saw 
a good run of minnows and stopped to fill 
our pail. I had the deep end of the net, 
and wore only my flannel shirt. As the 
tail thereof floated out right merrily with 
the tide, the flies and other land fliers 
took advantage of my innocence, pose and 
general business with the deep end of the 
net. 

It was very bad medicine, but we got 
the minnows. We had caught only one 
small bass by this time, and as it was near 
noon we stopped at the outlet into the big 
lake to boil the kettle and roast the bass in 
case of peaty mud. 4 

To cook a fish that way, you first take 
out all the “works” and then make a “plas- 
ter cast” over the whole fish. Drop the 
wet ball on the coals and about the time 
the mud or clay is baked hard, your fish 
is done, and when you break off the earthen 
covering the skin of the fish will come 
with it. With a little salt (that every one 
should carry at all times in the woods) 
you will have something to eat, and to 
talk about afterward. 


E smoked; perhaps napped; then 

\¢ putting out every spark of our fire 
with water carried in our hats, we 
pushed out into the big lake that seemed 
to have a thousand bays. Casting, trolling, 
drifting, rowing, we finally reached a part 
of the shore that was a trifle bolder than 
the rest. The boat was just drifting then. 
From just around the point came a 
splashing. We both thought possibly that 
it was a doe feeding on the lily roots. 





Everything, wind and all, was in our favor, 
and as we swung slowly around the little 
peninsula, we saw a mother otter and her 
babies sliding! 

They had two paths from a little bank 
down to rather deep water. One was wet 
and slippery; the other not so wet. Down 
the slippery-one the little rascals and their 
playful mother were “belly-busting” it like 
so many happy school children down a 
snow covered pasture hill. They would 
come out, shake themselves like dogs, and 
slide again. A change of wind, or the 
quick eye of the mother spoiled it all for 
us—and them. That sight was worth all 
that trip cost me! 

We picked out the two Charlies anchored 
in a little bay still fishing, but by a steady 
use of the field glass, soon saw that they 
had had no luck and were just napping. 

While drifting we baited up with a pair 
of lively minnows and cast toward the 
point. Then we carefully slid the anchor 
overboard and cautiously snubbed the 
craft so as not to alarm any fish that might 
mistake us for a derelict log. 


There was a slight ripple on the water, 
and as I straightened up from the job of 
anchoring, I saw Theo’s slight smile and 
caught the gleam of his eye as the handle 
of his reel began to turn. I had put out 
his other rod, and the second one of my 
own while he was playing his fish. 

Biz-z-zzzz went my reel Number One. 
Br-rrrrr said Theo’s Number Two. I 
struck, and was amazed to hear my second 
reel begin to sing. That is the first time I 
ever saw four bass struck from one boat. 


XCITED? Well rather. It seemed 
as if each of us had six hands and the 
dozen were trying to get into that min- 

now bucket at the same time, and catching 
the slippery little cusses. I don’t believe 
that for a few minutes either of us could 
have picked up a brick on a shovel! 

With that kind of fishing we soon had 
the Number Two rods under the seat and 
out of harm’s way. We were plenty busy 
with just one each. While glancing up to 
see if my cast was going right I saw the two 
Charlies coming. . Their clinker was under 
a double ash breeze and believe me. the 
boat was carrying a bone in her teeth. 
They had awakened and used their, field 
glasses to good advantage, so you see there 
were four rods in the final action after 
all. 

The mere fact that they came in like a 
wallowing hippopotamus, and let go their 
anchor like green bargemen did not seem 
to affect the fishing at all. We had the 
minnows: the bass were hungry and must 
have ’em. Ergo, we got ’em. We cast, 
caught, killed. We baited, cast, caught, 


killed. What’s the use of description. 
You have all caught a bass. Just use the 
multiplier. 


The bass stopped biting as suddenly as 
the first strike had come. Then came the 
rock-bass, great big fellows, and though 
tired and surfeited with a grander sport, 
we were fish hogs enough to keep it up 
until the bait ran out. 

It was a tiresome row back to the home 
camp. It was dark and the portages had 


somehow grown from feet to miles. Also, 
being unable to pick up familiar landmarks, 
we rowed further than need be. 
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THE BACKBONE OF DEFENSE 


LET US ENLARGE OUR ARMY OF SPORTSMEN 
INTO A CITIZENRY TRAINED TO SHOOT 


Must Americans learn from developments in the po- 
litical chaos of Europe, the stern necessity for prepar- 
ing to defend with arms their soil and their traditions? 
Or is the necessity only for a revival and bringing 
back to lif¢ of qualities they possess, dormant but po- 
tent? 

In either event, the striking lesson they can find in 
the conduct of the war itself, is the domination of man 
as an individual over all his inventions for killing. 
For no machine or contrivance or arrangement of me- 
chanical forces has survived the test of standing against 
a man or a horde of men crawling from hole to hole in 
the ground and eliminating piecemeal the directing 
minds of complicated guns or defense works. 

With a rifle slung on his back, gripped in the bayo- 
neter’s grasp, or clutched to his shoulder, an infantry- 
man can “go over.” It has been proved time and time 
again. And he can defy every contrivance for stop- 
ping him that he or his enemy has yet conceived. 

And so the outstanding need perhaps in all good ef- 
forts toward preparation for defense, is to develop that 
“citizenry, trained and accustomed to arms,”—small 
arms, the rifle and the revolver—upon which the Presi- 
dent declares we must depend in every time of national 
peril. 

Luckily America has already such a citizenry: citi- 
zens of the hills and fields, the forests and streams, the 
wild places and the unviolated expanses that are closer 
to home perhaps to Americans than to any other civi- 
lized people on the earth. And Forest and Stream, 
America’s outdoor journal, can recognize with pride 
and affection the confidence with which this brawny 
throng looks to it for leadership in how they could 
“mobilize”’—in the true sense—their strength for de- 


mands that may eventually be made upon them. 
Huntsmen—those who depend upon their keen minds 
and ready senses to wrest them a living from the wilds, 
and those as well who hunt because of the relief it af- 
fords their office-chained instincts—are of the breed 
who first offer that last full measure of devotion for 


a cause they love. Familiarity with God’s own world, 
gleaned from contact with it unfurbished and unalloyed, 
seems always to adjust a man’s values and keep his 
conscience squared with his instinct. And in fostering 
the growth of this clan, Forest and Stream has been 
a factor. 

And so it is appropriate that through these pages 
there should be recognized and proclaimed the ideal 
nucleus for America’s ideal citizenry—a potential army 
already “trained and accustomed to arms.” Theirs and 
their journal’s is largely the responsibility for increas- 
ing the public interest in and respect for arms and 
their use. Theirs jointly is chiefly the duty of incul- 
cating a pride for marksmanship in the average Ameri- 
can who may have drifted away from thoughts so 
wholesome, and in the average newcomer to American 
soil who may have had his instinct for personal depend- 
ability discouraged for centuries. 

The showing America has made in past wars—fre- 
quently against odds—has been due to the average 
American’s knowing how to shoot. That knowledge 
was a necessity in the early days when the republic 
was being reclaimed from the savage and the forces 
of wild nature. The pioneer’s or the settler’s gun was 
his protection, and frequently his daily bread. 

To preserve this widespread familiarity with fire- 
arms—which is a step toward creating respect for them 
—or to reinstate it, if it has lost its footing among to- 
day’s potential defenders of the United States, Con- 
gress has authorized and provided funds for maintain- 
ing rifle ranges for practise by civilians, under the 
supervision of the War Department. 


The words of the National Defense Act providing 
these facilities are: 

“The Secretary of War shall annually submit to Con- 
gress recommendations and estimates for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of indoor and outdoor rifle 
ranges, under such a comprehensive plan as will ulti- 
mately result in providing adequate facilities for rifle 
practise in all sections of the country. And that all 
ranges so established and all ranges which may have 
already been constructed, in whole or in part with funds 
provided by Congress, shall be open for use by those in 
any branch of the military or naval service of the 
United States and by all able-bodied’ males capable of 
bearing arms, under reasonable regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the controlling authorities and approved by 
the Secretary of War. That the President may detail 
capable officers and non-commissioned officers of the 
Regular Army and National Guard to duty at such 
ranges as instructors for the purpose of training the 
citizenry in the use of the military arm. Where rifle 
ranges shall have been so established and instructors 
assigned to duty thereat, the Secretary of War shall 
be authorized to provide for the issue of a reasonable 
number of standard military rifies and such quantities 
of ammunition as may be available for use in conduct- 
ing such rifle practise.” 

The section of the general Army appropriation bill 
providing expenses incurred in opening the ranges to 
civilians is as follows: ’ 

“To establish and maintain indoor and outdoor rifle 

ranges for the use of all able-bodied males capable of 
bearing arms, under reasonable regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the National Board for Promotion of Rifle 
Practise and approved by the Secretary of War; to 
provide standard military arms and ammunition, indoor 
gallery rifles and ammunition; for the establishment of 
outdoor and indoor rifle ranges, including labor in oper- 
ating targets; for the employment of instructors; for 
clerical services; for prizes, trophies, badges, and other 
insignia; for the transportation of employes, instruct- 
ors, and civilians to engage in practise; for the pur- 
chase of materials, supplies, and services, and for ex- 
penses incidental to instruction of citizens of the United 
States in marksmanship, to be expended under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of War and to remain avail- 
able until expended, $300,000: Provided, That the Pres- 
ident be, and he is hereby, authorized, in his discretion, 
to appoint as Director of Civilian Marksmanship, under 
the direction of the Secretary of War, an officer of the 
Army-or of the Marine Corps. 
_ “For the payment of transportation of teams author- 
ized by the Secretary of War to participate in the na- 
tional matches, $60,000: Provided; That this amount 
shall be proportioned among the several States, Terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia, according to the 
distance from the seat of government to the places 
where the national matches are to be held: And pro- 
vided further, that the Governors of the States and 
Territories or the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia may designate which team or teams 
shall attend from their respective States, Territories, or 
District of Columbia.” 

In compliance with the provisions of the bill creating 
the office of Director of Civilian Marksmanship, Presi- 
dent Wilson has named for that position Col. Samuel 
W. Miller. During his service with the Army, Colonel 
Miller had occasion to make extensive and detailed 
studies of methods of training for marksmanship in 
England and on the Continent, and was specially im- 
pressed with the effectiveness of the Swiss system. 
His appointment assures competent and enthusiastic ad- 
—— of the work of training civilians to shoot 
straight. 
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ay | King (Owner, A. M. Tunstall), Won 
Jabama Fox Hunters’ Meet. Derby ist, 

Speed and Driving; 2nd, Hunting and Endur- 

ance. All Age 3rd, Speed and Driving; 3rd, 

Hunting and Endurance. 

OYS of fox hunting, sport of kings 
J and still the king of sports through 

many sections of the southeast, are 
tendered to Forest and Stream’s family of 
outdoor enthusiasts by the Alabama Fox 
Hunters’ Association. That is a group of 
riders to the hounds who combined them- 
selves last year into a hunt club, and have 
already a hundred beauties whining at the 
leash in their annual run. 

They accommodate visitors who want to 
ride with them at startlingly moderate ex- 
pense, and can provide mounts as well. 
Their runs in fact are a mighty blow to 
the high cost of living outdoors for a 
week-end. 

Three days of enthusiastic running to 
hounds, including just enough real chases 
to keep the members’ blood tingling and 
their interest high, marked the second an- 
nual meet of the association, which re- 
cently took place at Furman, Alabama. 
Several handsome brushes were brought 
in during the runs. Owing to the 
late arrival of a large number of en- 
tries, the bench show scheduled for 
the afternoon before the first runs was 
omitted, but it was announced as a prom- 
inent feature of future events. 

The most spectacular run took place on 
Thursday, the last day of the meet; thirty- 
six hounds were called, and the most en- 
thusiastic crowd of the week turned out 
mounted for the chase. Foxes had proven 
plentiful and a thrilling race was antici- 
pated. When the roll was called and the 
hounds let go, not a whimper was heard. 
They moved away fast, and soon had a 
trail. The fox was jumped quickly, and in 
a moment every hound was in. They kept 
the judges busy, dogs and fox being in 
sight frequently for minutes at a time, 
they on his heels at the clear and always 
in hot pursuit. The fox ran in a circle of 
about three miles, and at regular intervals 
could be seen at crossings where his trail 
lost cover. One of these was in a hillside 
pasture, where at one time he ran in the 
open for nearly half a mile. This was his 
first circle. The riders had learned to ex- 
pect him there, and fully a hundred had 
drawn rein on the hill-top to await his 
coming. 

John B. Vaughn, one of the judges, rode 
up just as the fox broke cover. Vaughn was 
mounted on a game little racer owned by 
Marvin Moore, which dashed forward to 
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the break just in time to join the pack of 
hot-blooded dogs. They were in the open 
here, and that they were running to kill 
was shown when Reynard gave up his life 
to the gallant pack, after about two hours 
of hard going. 

The end of the race was spectacular. 
The fox had swung away from the judges 
and came dashing up a high hill with the 





W. C. Lee, an Enthusiastic Hunting Man. 


hounds in close pursuit. Number 30 (Dr. 
H. C. Fountain’s Steve) was in the lead. 
As the fox swung over the hill Steve 
gained the top, and got a glimpse of him. 
From that moment until the kill it was a 
life and death struggle, with the dog gain- 
ing at every jump, until the fox was run 
down and killed in full view of the crowd. 
The fox was tied to the pommel of Dr. A. 
D. Cowles’ saddle, and when the party 


returned to camp, the brush was presented . 


to Mrs. Cowles, the only lady participant 





Flash (Owner, A. P. Patton, Ralph, Ala.), Won 
V. H. C. All-Age Stake Alabama Fox 
Hounds’ Trials. 













Red Head (Owner, A. P. Patton), Won Alabama 
Fox Hunters’ Assn, Derby 3rd, Speed and 
Driving; 3rd, Hunting and Endurance. 
Age, 2nd; Hunting and Endurance. 


who actually ran her own dogs in the trials. 

The derbies, trials for which were con- 
ducted the first morning of the meet, failed 
to start a fox, though given a_ second 
chance in the afternoon. Their showings, 
however, were highly complimented by the 
judges. 

A. M. Tunstall’s Big King, Woods Walk- 
er’s Ab and A. P. Patton’s Red Head 
captured all three places in both speed and 
driving, and hunting and endurance grad- 
ings in the derby class, but in different 
order. Big King led for speed and driv- 
ing and came second for hunting and en- 
durance, with Ab winning second and first 
respectively in those two classes. A. P. 
Patton’s Red Head won third in each. The 
following were listed V. H. C.: A. M. Tun- 
stall’s Fannie, A. P. Patton’s Bob, J. B. 
Kendrick’s Music, Dr. G. W. Salley’s Frank 
and C. W. Hooper’s Nettie. 

Seventy-two entrants participated in the 
all-age stake on the second morning. They 
divided into three parts early in the run, 
those with the master of foxhounds and 
judges finding a-trail soon and moving 
away fast. They trailed about two miles 
and jumped a wide-running fox, which 
went straight away, causing the judges 
some hard riding. Another pack of about 
fifteen got a fox going near camp, and 
furnished those who stayed behind a sight 
of their whole race and an almost continu- 
ous view of the fox. The running was 
fast and furious, and in about two hours 
the fox went to earth. 

A third pack of only a few dogs, con- 
sisting of Woods Walker’s Ab, J. H. 
Wolder’s Rowdy and Ford, Dr. Salley’s 
Frank, Doctor Fountain’s Tony, Mr. Ker- 
shaw’s Bart, Mrs. Cowles’ Spot and Cap- 


~ tain Reese’s Rought, ran a fox out of camp 


to some rough country about six miles 
away, and kept him going all day, accord- 
ing to messengers sent to get up lost 
hounds. About nightfall they had got back 
to within a hundred yards of camp, return- 
ing to kill. But the fox they brought in 
proved to be their second for that day, as 
Dr. J. H. Perdue, at Furman, sent word 
later of a brush brought in by some darkies 
who ran across the small pack. They re- 
ported that when the dogs started back to 
camp after their catch they jumped an- 
other fox, evidently the one they ran by 
camp later in the evening. 


(Continued on page 142.) 
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(The first chapter of this fe 
sledges from the end of the rai 


This month he completes the story and lands 


Part II. 


HE weather was 
very mild when we 
got away at seven 

the next morning. 

At nine we reached our 
cache. More self-con- 
gratulatory remarks, for 
this distance 
3} had cost us 
three days 
of torturing 
trail break- 
ing in our 
}| first attempt. 
We took on 
our full load 
and _ contin- 
By midday, 






ued down the Frederickhouse. 
under the warm sun, the snow grew soft 
and sticky, and occasionally we encoun- 


tered patches of water on the ice. Our 
progress, though slower, was still satisfac- 
tory, and at three in the afternoon we 
emerged onto the broader Abittibi. An- 
other milestone on the route! Another 
boost to the spirits of the party! At six 
o’clock rain began to fall and we climbed 
the east bank and pitched our tent in the 
shelter of the woods. Eight miles down the 
Abittibi and the day’s log tallied twenty-five! 


All night it poured and the wind $wung 
to the north’ard. Harder and harder it 
blew, the rain turned to snow, and soon a 
full storm—a Number Ten gale—was tear- 
ing its way upstream—just such a one as 
had so discouraged us a week ago and 
forced us to turn back. 


“T thought it time we had a spell o’ real 
dirty weather,” said the skipper. “We were 
lucky to log that many miles to-day.” 

This time, though, we had the shelter of 
the tent, and all night and throughout the 
following day we kept up a roaring fire in 
the little box stove. Once, through care- 
lessness, the thin silk covering caught fire 
from the over-heated pipe, and we nearly 
lost our tent. It was a lesson to us and there- 
after we were more careful with our fire. 

The second morning the wind still blew 
hard from the nor’west, but the snowfall 
having ceased, we broke camp and got 
under way again. Five hours later we 
made the entrance to the “Island” or “Eight 
Mile Portage,” which takes one around the 
treacherous Island Portage Rapids. 
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The river bank is very steep here and 
we were half an hour by the watch in get- 
ting the three loads up into the woods. 
When about two miles across we came to a 
burnt over area and promptly lost the trail. 
Fully three hours were spent circling about 
the country, following false leads, before 
we caught sight of the blazes again. Then, 
to further delay us and add to our troubles, 
Kennedy’s team raced down a steep bank 
and the loaded toboggan following, plunged 
bow on through the snow crust into the 
waters of a creek. We were obliged to 
crawl down over fallen trees and run the 
risk of a cold dip in order to rescue the 
contents. Lashings had to be cut and each 
dripping bag hauled up before we could 
raise the wreck. Fortunately, this sled car- 
ried few of our provisions, though a bag 
of biscuit on board was thoroughly soaked 
and rendered fit only for the dogs. 


Darkness was setting over us when we 
entered the green woods and camped on 
the boughs used by the Indians ahead of 
us. As the weather had at last turned fair 
we did not bother with pitching the tent, 
but slept out under the stars. 


Y eight o’clock the next morning we 

had crossed the portage and come out 

again onto the smooth surface of the 
Abittibi. The day was clear and bright 
and the dazzling whiteness of the snow 
proved hard on the travelers’ eyes. All of 
us had a touch of snow blindness, although 
we had been careful to wear snow glasses 
except when in the woods. In the after- 
noon we met an Indian family traveling 
south and were so fortunate as to get about 
ten pounds of-moose meat from them. So 
far the only signs of game we had seen 
were a few tracks, quite fresh but not 
tempting enough to take us out of our way. 


After covering an eighteen mile stretch 
of the river we arrived at the head of the 
“Fifteen Mile” portage, the longest on the 
river. “Fifteen” miles it is called, but 
each one of us was ready and able to swear 
that the distance was twenty, for we were 
from three o’clock that afternoon till six, 
and from daylight till noon of the follow- 
ing day crossing the length of it. It over- 
comes a succession of rapids, and the trail 
breaks out onto the river again at New 
Post, a trading station of the H. B. C— 
the halfway point to Moose. Midway 
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across the portage we camped at dark, with 
thirty miles covered since morning. 

“I think we’ve struck our gait now,” E 
remarked, turning the bacon in the. pan. 
We were always eating bacon, it seems. 
We had toted one hundred pounds from 
Cochrane. 

“Ah, yes, sir,” replied Kennedy. “It’s the 
Injun harness that does it. Had I that 
horse harness on my dogs they would never 
have been strong enough to pull me into 
that creek yesterday. We'd be in Moose 
now had we started out with this outfit 
the first time.” . 

“Yes,—at least pretty close to it,” we 
agreed. 

At noon the next day, the 3rd of April; 
we coasted down a steep hill, thickly wood- 
ed with spruce and bushy jackpine, and 
halted the dogs among the buildings of 
New Post. The house allotted to travelers 
was opened to us and we proceeded to 
make ourselves at home. . 

But our surroundings were dry and per- 
mitted the overhauling of our dunnage and 
the thorough drying out of Kennedy’s load 
and of our own duffle, socks and moccasins. 
Kennedy and I were almost unable to see 
for snow blindness. Captain Tom pre- 
scribed a poultice of wet tea leaves and I 
slept ali night with my eyes thus bandaged. 
In the morning they were much relieved 
and the inflammation much reduced. 


HE weather was fair that morning 

when we left New Post but shortly 

after we got under way a snow storm 
came on and continued long after we had 
camped. In spite of the weather we logged 
thirty miles. 

In the last portage, while guiding my to- 
boggan down the side of a precipitous gul- 
ley, I strained my back, and the over- 
worked tendons now began to trouble me. 

The snow! All night the wind blew hard 
from the same old quarter, nor’nor’west, 
accompanied by a steady shower of blind- 
ing snow. After a few hours the packet 
trail which we had been following was com- 
pletely obliterated. Nor did the weather 
slacken at daylight, but stormed as heavily 
as ever. 

Never did we see such a season, or coun- 
try, for snow. It fell this day as though 
it had not snowed all winter. Not knowing 
where to cross and re-cross the river to 
avoid the weak, undermined ice, we could 
only wait for the French packet to over- 
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take us. We were in hopes that they might 
not be so very far in our rear. 

Our tent was not nearly so comfortable 
as the stove that had been left behind at 
New Post. In the woods of the portage 
the stove-pipes had been smashed and the 
stove was useless without them. Jim at- 
tempted to cook some breakfast over the 
remains of the night fire which had melted 
a bed down through the deep snow, four 
feet below our level. 

We each had a mug of strong tea, well 
flavored with spruce, and then crawled back 
into our bags. We reconciled ourselves to 
a day of inaction and discomfort, and 
awaited the pleasure of the weather. Imag- 
ine our surprise then, when, at nine o’clock, 
we were aroused by a barking and shouting 
at the foot of the bank. 

“Here are the French Indians!” sang out 
Kennedy, as the two packetmen climbed the 
bank and came over to our fire, grinning. 

“Want to use the fire?” I 
asked. 

“Yes—no eat yet,” 
of them. 

“Alright, help yourself. There’s 
a pail of tea you’re welcome to. 
We're going to break camp and 
follow you.” 

Ten inches of snow had drift- 
ed over the track since we 
climbed up off the river the even- 
ing before, so we let the Indians 
with their broad shoes go ahead, 
while we followed on their trail. 
But the packetmen were heavily 
taxed, each hauling a toboggan, 
and had only three dogs to help 
“them, one harnessed to one sled, 
two to the other. 

Our headway, then, was pain- 
fully slow. To increase our 
speed I bargained with them to 
haul one of ,their loads while 
they acted as guides and still 
broke trail for us. With this ar- 
rangement we made much better 
time. Still there was no change 
in the weather, no let up to the 
storm, and the Indians evidently tired of 
boring into the teeth of it. They selected a 
wooded spot on the west shore and pre- 
pared to make their camp. 

“There is no good place farther on,” 
they answered, in reply to my query. “High 
banks, no plenty wood.” 

So we camped alongside of them. 


replied one 


HE morning of April 6 broke fine and 
clear, and at ten o’clock we came to 
where the H. B. packet had spent the 
previous night. Three days before us they 
had left Cochrane and now could not be 
more than five hours in the lead. There 
were sixty miles ahead of us yet before we 
could tie up our dogs in the shelter of the 
buildings at Moose. In that distance we 
hoped to overtake the packet. 


With their trail to guide us we took the 
leai and kept it until five that afternoon. 
Then the Indians suddenly sprinted ahead 
of us and, on reaching a wooded point, left 
their sleds on the river and hurriedly boiled 
their kettle on the shore. We passed them 
and kept on until six, when we selected a 
spot for the night and made an open camp. 
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We were one mile from Cedar Creek. Here 
the French packet passed us once more, 
evidently bent on making a long day of it. 

“They’re trying to overhaul the other 
crew this side of Moose,” said Kennedy, 
when the Indians had passed out of sight. 
“They’ve a fair idea just how many miles 
the others are ahead of them.” 

“That’s their game, all right. It will be 
a feather in their cap, too, for the H. B. C. 
men had a six days’ start on them. Of 
course they had the advantage of our trail 
all the way, and as we darn well a that 
helps some.” 

Six o’clock in the morning saw us under 
way and we soon passed the spot where our 
Indian friends had spent the night. It was 
only two miles below our own fire. They 
had evidently made a very early start for 
naught but their trail could we see ahead 
of us. Before the breakfast fire was kin- 
dled we had covered nearly twelve miles. 





The Cabin of a Trapper on the Way to Hudson Bay. 


Little time we lost that day over our fires, 
boiling the kettle again about noon. 

The day was fair and bright, the loads 
now grown much lighter, and the dogs in 
good spirits and condition. So at four 
o’clock we decided to make another hasty 
meal and then push on until sundown. On 
the morrow we should make Moose. By 
six o’clock we had gained nothing on the 
packetmen, for even on the long, straight 
reaches of the river, not a sight of them 
rewarded our almost ceaseless efforts to 
overhaul and stand by them. 

“T believe they are pushing right through 
to Moose without camping to-night,” I sug- 
gested to the others. “Some of these chaps 
would travel all night on the river for the 
sake of getting into the post, and home, a 
half day earlier. I’m afraid we'll not see them 
till we reach Moose Factory to-morrow.” 

There were no further comments on 
the subject and we drove on in silence. At 
seven, when the sun’s rays were following 
the parent orb down behind the western 
tree fringe, we began to cast about for a 
suitable camping ground. Then a curl of 
blue smoke on the edge of the north bank 
caught the eye, and we hastened forward 








to see who the travelers might be. “I 
thought the dogs acted as though there 
were someone not far ahead,” said Ken- 
nedy. “They've bucked up wonderfully 
this last half hour.” 


TRANGERS we found not, but our old 
friends, the packetmen—both parties. 
The rival packets were camped to- 

gether in the one tent, and in all likelihood 
jesting over the efforts of the white men, 
the “mustagoosoo chee-man” (white sail- 
ors) to play the Indian at his own game. 
We camped beside them, and then and 
there determined to make a good try to 
beat them into Moose. The race was not 
yet over; ahead were thirty miles—another 
day’s run. 

Few pains were taken with the layout of 
that night’s camp. It would be our last 
night sleeping out—for a few days, at least. 
The dogs were fed the last of their rations; 
there was only a handful of meat 
and the bag of soggy biscuits that 
had gone into the creek, a scant 
meal for fourteen hard-worked, 
hungry huskies. We had lost 
one—a weakling—the first day 
out from Cochrane. 


To each of my four I gave, in 
addition, a slice of bacon, for 
the next day would be a hard 
one on them, and, as long as the 
trail was good and the traveling 
fast, they would have my weight 
added to the load. I knew that 
in my semi-crippled state I could 
not long keep up to them on 
foot. Before turning in I en- 
tered the Indians’ tent and asked 
them at what hour they purposed 
starting in the morning. 

“Five o'clock,” answered the 
leader of the Hudson Bay party. 
“We'll follow you, then,” I said. 
“I’m anxious to get into Moose 
as early as possible.” 


They grunted and smiled and 
I knew full well that they would 
make it a point to get away an 
hour earlier than the time agreed upon. 


I went them one better. At three o’clock 
I was awake, and as I had expected, I could 
hear the crackling of our neighbors’ fire. 
So, asking Kennedy to make me a mug of 
tea, I got out and harnessed up my team 
by starlight. 

My stiffened back prevented me from 
lashing up the load and this task I turned 
over to Jimmie, while I went back to the 
fire. Not waiting to eat anything, I gulped 
down the scalding drink and, putting a cake 
of chocolate into my pocket, slipped my 
feet into the snowshoe thongs. 


Then I cut a stout stick and drove the 
whining, grumbling dogs out on the river. 
The evening before I had noted that the 
trail led on past where the packets had 
turned off and into this track I turned the 
leader. It was fortunate for me that such 
a trail lay ahead of me—made, I presumed 
by some Indian traveling down-stream to 
the post. 

My leader, “Puppie,” had not been trained 
to take up directions by word of command, 
and without either a track or a forerunner 
ahead of her, she was practically useless. 
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But now, down went her nose to the trail, 
and the three huskies behind her, with an 
occasional backward look for their mates 
who were still in camp, strained to the 
traces, and we hiked on down the river. 


As they warmed up to the pace I was 
obliged to throw myself on top of the load, 
else fall behind. When a half mile down- 
stream, I looked back. It was not yet 
dawn but I could see through the frost 
dust of the early morning air a row of 
black dots leave the woods and stretch out 
towards the middle of the river. The row 
grew shorter and shorter, as they straight- 
ened out in line. It quickly merged into a 
single dot and I knew that the packetmen 
were on my trail 

Then I drove those wolf-dogs as they 
had never been driven before, with words 
and blows, until a four-mile clip was stead- 
ily maintained. Occasionally, to warm and 
encourage the dogs, I got off and ran 
awhile. By seven o’clock+the trail led me 
among the islands at “The Forks,” and 
here I had my last glimpse of the Indians, 
who had been steadily falling behind In 
half an hour more we passed out of the 
Abittibi, on the broad expanse of the Moose 
River. The trail on the frozen crust was 
a day old, hard and glossy; the plucky lit- 
tle huskies seemed untiring, and their pace 
seldom slackened. 


HEN about eight miles down the 
Moose some Indians left the woods 
on the south shore and turned 

down the river a mile ahead of me. It was 
the outfit whose trail I had been following. 
The sight and scent of the party ahead 
made my team impatient to overtake them 
and in half an hour we had caught up the 
distance and I learned they were a family 
party returning from a moose hunting trip. 

“How far to Moose?” I asked of the 
eldest. The Indian held up ten fingers. 
“Ten miles,” he answered. 

“All right. Thanks; good-bye!” and my 
team sprang ahead of the others. The na- 
tives turned towards the south bank while 
I kept straight on down-stream, my leader 
still following a faint trail made by some- 
one’s komatik. Shortly afterwards my 
troubles commenced. The trail grew fainter 
and fainter, till the leader could pick it up 
only in occasional windswept places. Soon 
no trace whatever was visible and, without 
any sign to guide them the dogs turned 
towards the woods. 

In vain I attempted to keep them head- 
ing down the river. Without someone 
ahead of her, or a track to follow, the 
leader was lost. The river bank and the 
woods had always meant to the tired brutes 
rest, and camp, and suppér. So, now, when- 
ever “Puppie,” the leader, turned shore- 
wards, “Brandy,” “Weasel,” and most of 
all, “Cronje,” my big wheel-dog, would 
back her up with all their strength. 

My weak-backed efforts to stop them 
were unavailing and nothing halted them 
but the deep, soft snowdrifts of the bank, 
’ in which the toboggan stuck fast. To make 
matters worse, the southerly breeze and 
warm midday sun began to make the sur- 
face snow sticky. 

Whenever the dogs halted the wet snow 
stuck to the bottom of the toboggan like 
clay, and the boards had to be scraped clean 
with an axe. I would perform this opera- 





Eskimo Women of Hudson's Strait, Northern Canada—Observe the Finery on the 
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tion, straighten out the team, and get under 
way. But always the same thing happened 
—back to the woods. I swore at the dogs 
in Cree and in English; they only cowered 
in the snow and watched me from out of 
the corners of their eyes; I beat them— 
they only howled and tangled up the traces. 
Then I left them. I knew that the loaded 
toboggan in that wet, sticky snow was suf- 
ficient anchor for the brutes and I pur- 
posed despatching some Indians after them 
as soon as I reached the post. I put on 
my snowshoes again and went -on down 
the river alone. 

But for the loss of the trail I and my 
team would have been in Moose Factory in 
time for dinner; as it was, I arrived at the 
post at two o’clock. Two hours later both 
packets reached their respective headquar- 
ters, which are on opposite sides of the 
river. Captain Tom and the rest of my 
party had followed closely on their trail 
and arrived with the Hudson Bay Indians. 
This was Tuesday, April 8, and we had 
left Cochrane on the 29th of March. Eleven 
days on the road, on only nine of which we 
traveled! Two hundred and ten miles from 


“the line” in less than the average time 
consumed on that route! Not a bad rec- 
ord, we thought. 


put both men and dogs in fit trim for 

the next leg of the journey—that 
from Moose to Rupert’s House, across 
James’ Bay, which was our ultimate desti- 
nation. The distance was but one hundred 
and twenty miles, and the Company’s mail 
packet had come in from Rupert a few days 
before and reported the best of traveling 
on“the ice. They had crossed in two days. 

The time at Moose was spent in re-stock- 
ing our provisions, and repairing snow- 
shoes, harness, etc. The dogs were fed up 
on fresh moose meat, oatmeal and tallow. 
Here, too, we laid aside the flat toboggans 
and took two sixteen-foot “komatiks,” or 
Eskimo sleds, instead. 

They are the common and proper vehicle 
on the hard-packed snow and ice of the 
Bay region. A team of six dogs hitched 
to one of these can haul from twelve to 
thirteen hundred weight, from daylight to 
dark. Our loads, from here on, were very 


A THREE days’ rest at Moose Factory 
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light, not averaging four hundred pounds to 
a sled. There were seven dogs in each team. 


Friday, the 11th, was cold, the thermome- 
ter registering ten degrees of frost, and 
promised a hard surface for traveling on 
the morrow. So we planned to leave Moose 
on Saturday, at an early hour in the morn- 
ing. And early it was when we got away 
from the post, down the river bank, and 
headed for the river mouth. Three o’clock 
was the hour of departure, with a full moon 
and a myriad of scintillating stars over- 
head, to light us on our way. 


There was a sharp, frosty tang in the 
air and a coldness that proclaimed ‘our ap- 
proach to the great, frozen inland sea. 
Soon the sailors would have their native 
element beneath their feet again. Snow- 
shoes were not needed and Jim led away 
at a five mile clip, that promised of a long 
day’s run. 


The two komatiks, with three of us rid- 
ing, taxed the teams but little. Before 
sunrise we were out of the Moose River 
and had turned south’ard down the coast. 
When daylight came we found the tracks of 
the Rupert packet and it was no longer 
necessary for Jimmie to run ahead. He 
boarded the Captain’s sled. At nine o’clock 
we breakfasted at Big Stone Point, nearly 
thirty miles from Moose—a satisfactory 
stretch, for the day was only begun. 


“Stow a good cargo away here, lads,” 
advised the skipper. “We strike across 
Hannah Bay now, and you'll see ne’er a 
stick to boil the kettle with till we reach 
East Point this evening.” 


A goodly “cargo” of moose meat and 
bannock was stowed away, and, turning out 
on the bay again, we picked up the Rupert 
trail. When out of sight of land we got 
into the rough ice and our progress was 
considerably slower. Still, we made good 
time, and East Point, our objective on the 
other side of Hannah Bay, loomed up on 
the white horizon shortly after noon and 
we reached the willow fringe that marked 
the shore line by four o’clock. Driftwood 
furnished fuel for a fire and we ate a hasty 
but very welcome meal. 

“We've logged over fifty miles from 
Moose, Captain,” I said, after examining 
the map, “and the day is not over yet.” 

Ten more were added to the tally before 
we camped within the edge of the woods 
in Gull Bay. The camp we made was a 
scanty one, and all hands turned in supper- 
less, more tired than hungry. During the 


night the wind turned southerly and we 
were awakened by a light shower of rain. 


“Let her rain!” I said to myself and from 
the lack of action on the part of the others 
I- knew they endorsed my sentiments. Not 
a one of us had ambition enough to get 
out and rig up a shelter to keep us dry. 


“We'll sleep in a bunk to-morrow night, 
so what does it matter if our bags get wet?” 


In the morning we found one of the 
Captain’s team. lying dead and frozen in 
the snow, where he had stretched his tired 
“body inthe evening. He.was a splendid 
big huskie, .whod .went by the name of 
“White Bear,” on account of his close re- 
semblance to that animal. 

Earlier in the trip his loss would. have 
meant much to us, but now there was. but 
sixty miles between vis and the end. What 
regrets. we felt arose from sentimental 
depths, for he had been a good-natured, 
hard-working, faithful brute. 

We followed Gull Bay to its bottom and 
plunged into the Cabbage Willows Portage 
that cuts off Ministikawatin (which is the 
Cree for “almost an island”) Point, and 
shortens the route by twenty miles. The 
portage is ten miles in length but the trail 
led..over frozen swamps and creeks, and 
the dogs covered the distance on the run. 
It was only nine-thirty when we emerged 


into Cabbage Willows Bay, a shallow, reed- 
grown bight in the western coastline of 
Rupert Bay. 


This latter body of water, or ice, we 
could have crossed directly to the mouth 
of the Rupert River and the end of our 
journey, reaching Rupert House early in 
the afternoon. But our plans called for a 
stop at Stag Island, in the middle of the 
bay, en route to the post. There we had a 
comfortable log camp, stoves, bedding and 
provisions, and a day later in reaching 
Rupert House was of no particular con- 
sequence. 


Before we were well out of Cabbage Wil- 
lows Bay a storm broke from the north’ard. 
Drifting, blinding snow enshrouded dogs 
and men, and we had to rely on a com- 
pass course. For three hours we continued 
thus, crossing fields of smooth, and ridges 
of rough, broken ice; on the smooth leads 
we made good time in spite of the weather. 
At the end of that time the dark outline 
of the island loomed up before us; our 
course had been a good one. At two o’clock 
we were in the camp. 


That night we ate and slept and dried 
our dunnage in perfect comfort; the dogs 
gorged themselves on seal meat and were 
allowed to roam at’ large. 

At seven o’clock, on the morning of the 
14th of April, we left Stag Island astern 
and in three hours’ time we covered the 
remaining sixteen miles to Rupert House, 
the pioneer post, the very first established 
by the Hudson Bay Company, and really 
located two years before the “Gentlemen 
Adventurers” obtained their royal charter. 

“That may be so,” said old Captain Tom, 
“but I’m not greatly interested. I know it 
is a good holding-ground, and we'll drop 
both hooks here and hang on awhile.” 


You are reading “Forest and Stream” 


and enjoying it. Why not furnish some of 
your friends who may not be acquainted 
with the good things in this issue, an hour 
or two of similar enjoyment? If you will 
take the trouble to send us the names of 
any of your circle of acquaintances, we will 
see that they are supplied with a sample 
copy with your compliments. 


A Stop to Boil the Kettl—The Dogs Lose no Time in Lying Down for a Short 
and Well Earned Rest. 
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THE CECROPIA 


FOUND EVERYWHERE, AND THERE'S MANY A 
GOOD TROUT LEADER CONCEALED WITHIN HIM 


HE best of our American caterpillars 
from which to draw leaders is the 
; Cecropia, because it is the largest, and 
consequently furnishes the longest and 
largest gut. It is very commonly found 
in and around N ew, York City, spinning its 
cocoon on almost any kind of twig, where 
charice may find it at the spinnifig season. 
I have sometimes found the cocoon at- 
tached to a grass-stalk, or a nettle-stalk. 
The cocoons are found at almost any height 
from the ground, from a few inches to 
fifty feet. The manner of attachment and 
shape readily distinguish it from all other 
cocoons. However, a drawing is the best 
means of identification, and one is sub- 
joined. : 


Any time is suitable for collecting the 
cocoons, from fall till spring, though natur- 
ally such objects are more distinguishable 
after the leaves have fallen. As the rear- 
ing of the caterpillar from the egg is the 
only reliable method of obtaining them, it 
is advisable to secure a sufficient supply 
before warm weather comes in the spring. 
Twenty or thirty ought to be enough to 
insure obtaining a fertile female, which will 
lay several hundred eggs, resulting in as 
many caterpillars, all that an ordinary per- 
son will care to look after. 

After collecting as many cocoons as you 
may require, put them away in a cool place; 
otherwise your moths will emerge and cat- 
erpillars will appear before the leaves come 
out in the spring for their food. 

When the leaf buds begin to burst in 
the spring, put the cocoons in a warm room. 
The moths will emerge in a few days and 
mate. The female begins at once to lay 
her eggs, and finishes in a few days, dying 
shortly after. Her mate is probably also 
dead by this time. The moths eat nothing, 
since they do not have the necessary ap- 
paratus. 

In ten days or two weeks, depending 
upon the temperature, the little, black, 
hairy caterpillars hatch, and at once feed 
voraciously. They will eat the leaf of al- 
most any kind of shrub or tree, though 
they are sometimes notional, and must be 
watched carefully to see if they are feed- 
ing properly. A good plan is to put sev- 
eral kinds of leaves in at first, and then 
see which they prefer. 

Any very tight receptacle will do for 
rearing them in. But they are wanderers 
by instinct, and have a disconcerting habit 
of “making the most of any opening.” I 
have found Mason jars, with the tight- 
fitting cover, very suitable. There is no 
fear of their smothering, ordinarily. 

They moult several times during their 
life, with a resulting change of color. At 
such times, they remain motionless and (do 
not feed till after they have cast their 
skin. They should not be disturbed. It is 
a good plan to give them fresh leaves 
every morning, with the dew still on them; 
or, if the leaves are dry, sprinkle a few 
drops of water on them. 





By Edwin T. Whiffen. 


Care must be taken to clean out the old 
leaves and excrement frequently, otherwise 
a peculiar fungoid diseasé makes short 
work of the worms. Any dead caterpil- 
lars should, be removed whenever observed. 
For the above reasons, it is better to raise 
a comparatively small number, to which 


The Cecropia at Rest for the Season. 





you can give the best of care, than to try 
to raise a great many, and get only a small 
part of them big enough for gut, which 
from a poorly developed specimen will 
likely be weak. 


N seven or eight weeks, the caterpillar 

is mature, and is ready to spin. After 

the fifth or sixth week you should begin 
to feed the kind of leaf which produces the 
best results. I have found a thick, fleshy 
plum-leaf to be the best, with leaf of the 
long blackberry a close second. Many of 
the leaves which they eat when wild have 
little value for gut-producing purposes. I 
have tried apple, peach, pear, maple, wild 
cherry, sumach, poplar, magnolia, etc., 
with poor results. Plum and long black- 
berry have stood the test. It is hardly 
worth your while to care for the caterpil- 
lars several weeks, and then, through lack 
of proper food, get only disappointing re- 
sults. 

If you happen to have plum trees or long 
blackberry bushes available, it will save 
you some labor to put the worms on them 
until they are ready to spin. If you do 
this, however, you are quite likely to have 
fewer, but healthier, specimens, than if 
they were reared entirely within doors. 

Do not be in a hurry about drawing the 
gut. Make sure that the worm is actually 


ready to spin, best told by waiting till the 
cocoon is actually begun. You will not 
lose six inches’ length of your leader, and 
will not, through prematurity, throw away 
your, chances of success. 

A large, full-grown Cecropia caterpillar 
is sometimes over five inches long, rather 
slender in proportion. It is apple-green in 
color, with several large, red tubercles ar- 
ranged in pairs on the back, on the seg- 
ments near the head. They help’to give 
the worm a somewhat. terrifying aspect to 
any bird which might think of- eating it. 
I have given directions for drawing the 
gut in the January Forest and Stream, and 
need not repeat them here. 

A word more about collecting may be 
advisable. I have found them quite abun- 
dant in upper Manhattan, on maple, willow, 
elm, alder, sumach, etc. They are, or were, 
very common in Brooklyn, on the soft 
maple. Several years ago, a friend and 
myself secured, in a short time, a peck of 
cocoons from the maple trees in one block 
of Sixteenth Street in that borough. 

It is occasionally possible to get a few 
of these worms late in August, or early 
September. My attention has been called 
to their presence by the appearance of a 
twig with the leaves eaten away and the 
excrement on the ground beneath. When 
the worms are ready to spin they become 
restless and may be found crawling rapidly 
up or down trees, or across the walk or 
road, as though their lives depended upon 
their keeping an appointment. But this 
method of securing them is not nearly as 
reliable as that of securing the cocoons 
and rearing the caterpillars from the egg. 


ABOUT THAT 215-POUND TARPON. 


Editor Forest and Stream:—In your De- 
cember issue I see an account of a tarpon 
caught at Cobden, Ala. weighing 215 
pounds. 

With the greatest deference to the scales 
and persons vouching for their accuracy, 
I cannot help thinking there is some mis- 
take, as according to the formula for the 
measurements given, the weight shold be 
I92 pounds only. 

My reason for querying the figure is 
that (1) I have fished for and caught 
many a tarpon and always found the for- 
mula accurate to within a few pounds 
either way, and (2) that at Tampico, Mexi- 
co,-where I had my sport, I found on my 
arrival that the scales, though quite “of- 
ficially” correct, were 15 pounds in favor 
of each fish. Needless to say we soon had - 
the error corrected. 

I cannot help thinking there is a great 
deal too much laxity in taking records, and 
in the case of salmon and tarpon at all 
events, if measurements are carefully taken, 
scales can be almost dispensed with, as the 
formulae for both fish give astonishing re- 
sults. A. L. ALLEN. 


Carlton Club, Pall Mall, London, S. W. 
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MOUNTAIN CREEK 


A DELIGHTFUL LITTLE STORY OF TROUT FISHING 
WITH A NATURAL HISTORY INCIDENT THROWN IN 


NE of the most important things in 
the world is breakfast, particularly 
when one is about'to start on a long 
day’s fishing or shooting. One may carry 
a lunch, but it is usually forgctten until 
late in the afternoon; so I reiterate, break- 
fast is vastly important. 


Now I had heard much of Mountain 
Creek, a wild stream situated far within 
the recesses of the south mountain ;--of. the 
abundance of trout, and the wildness of 
the country through which it flowed. It 
was said that one must fish downstream, 
after following a trail to the point where 
one began to fish, and that after once en- 
tering the water one had few opportuni- 
ties of standing or walking on dry land. I 
had wished to go there but knew nothing 
of the stream or of the route to it, so when 
a friend begged me to join him in a*ttip 
to Mountain Creek, I at once accepted. 

One of his conditions was that I should 
sleep at his house, as the length of the 
drive made a preposterously early start a 
necessity. We retired shortly before 11 
o’clock p. m., and at 1:30 in the morning 
I was awakened by my host, who said that 
breakfast would be on the table in a few 
minutes. At twenty minutes before two 
o’clock we sat down to a good hot meal of 
ham and eggs, coffee, and other substan- 
tials, and as far as I could sce, our ap- 
petites were as good as they would» have 
been some hours later. 

By half past two we were driving out of 
town in the darkness that precedes dawn. 
As far as the foothills of the south moun- 
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tain the road was good, and of a light col- 
or, so there was no difficulty in guiding the 
horse. _My companion was driving, but I 
was doing nothing and felt dull and heavy; 
conversation languished and tor a long 
time the Earth was very quiet. 


in the east and in a short time the 

sun arose gloriously in the heavens. 
promising a perfect June day, the loveliest 
month in all the year. Our first objective 
was an old forge, which had been located 
in the heart of the mountains because of 
the discovery of iron mines. Here I saw 
Mountain Creek for the first time and 
found that it had been dammed to create 
a water power. I was rather surprised at 
the size of the resulting sheet of ‘water. 
It was like a small lake, and my companion 
said that it held the finest pike in the coun- 
try. 

We unharnessed the horse and made it 
comfortable for the day, then tramped up- 
stream. My friend cut a switch with a 
leafy top and presently struck at some 
object with it; then he stooped and picked 
up a large horse fly. He remarked that 
while the artificial fly was of little use.on 
that stream, the best bait a man could have 
was a horse fly. However, they were 
scarce, so he had brought plenty of worms. 


A T last the gray shadows appeared 


probably two miles, then the trail 
became narrow and dim and it was 
evident that we were rising a considerable 
grade. At one place where we had to 


W: followed -an old wood road for 


cross the stream my friend stopped and 
gave me a horse fly. “Stick that on your 
hook and try in that pool,” he said, “a 
trout will nail it instantly.” Surely, the 
fly had scarcely touched the water when a. 
quarter pound trout had it. My first fish 
with that bait. 

A mile farther on we broke through the 
thick brush and found ourselves on the 
stream. It was evident that we would be- 
compelled to wade continuously, and the- 
only way we could fish the water was. 
side by side, but as far apart as possible. 

I am satisfied that a good up-stream fly 
fisher, wet or dry, would have enjoyed 
better sport on one mile of Mountain Creek- 
than we did on three or four, fishing down 
with bait. If the trout had been fished for 
more frequently, it would have been use- 
less to go down upon them in the long: 
still pools: only the heads, rapids and 
broken water would have proved profitable, 
but with these uneducated fish there was. 
no difficulty. A trout would come yards. 
to annex a worm that had been cast from 
a distance to alight softly in the middle of 
a quiet pool. In fact, they often rose at 
a worm as if it was a fly, and where drift- 
wood had collected to form a hiding-place- 
one was sure of three or four fish. The 
water was very pure and cold but the day- 
was warm and we felt no chill from it. 
We waded without waterproofs, which 
would have proved cumbersome and fa-- 
tiguing on such a rough mountain river. 
We were not a great many miles from a 
country of fine farms and fairly large 
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population, but as far as our surroundings 
went we might have been 500 miles 
from a settlement. A few deer yet re- 
mained in those mountains and I started 
one that was lying down in thick brush, 
close to the edge of the stream. I also 
saw four or five woodcock, on the margins 
for they flushed as I drew too near. 


WAS standing in the middle of a long, 

quiet reach, with narrow margins on both 

sides of the stream. At the moment I 
was practically still fishing and making no 
movement of rod or person. Presently a 
fine woodcock walked right out of the 
brush and came down to the edge of the 
creek, on my right. 

Here. the bird pdused for a moment; 
then deliberately entered the water and 
slowly oared itself to the opposite bank. 
I never saw a prettier sight, as the hand- 
some bird seemed to be entirely at home, 
and unafraid. It sat upon the water as 
gracefully as any swan, but the long bill 
gave it an odd appearance. It left the 
pool as deliberately as it had entered it 
and walking into the brush, disappeared. 

I regard this as one of the most remark- 
able incidents that ever came within my 
observation. I have never seen anything 
like it in all the years since that day, and 
I was in my sixteenth year then, and no 
man has ever told me of a similar experi- 
ence. I know that woodcock can swim if 
they wish and are not afraid of the water. 
But the habits of the bird are so retiring 
and it is so much a creature of the night 
that we know comparatively little about it. 

Woodcock differ greatly from other game 
birds in mental poise. It is not timid and 
is easily tamed. If it was not for the pro- 
hibitive difficulties in the way of procuring 
sufficient food for them I can imagine few 
more interesting pets than a brace of wood- 
cock; but they are great feeders, consum- 
ing large quantities of small worms, slugs 
and such like. It would require about all 
of one’s time to feed a brace. 


ADING down Mountain Creek on 

such a day was a delightful ex- 

perience, one not to be forgotten 
and time sped on flying wings. We caught 
trout in all kinds of water, but in smaller 
numbers and of larger average size as we 
descended the stream. It seemed to me 
that the lower reaches were slightly tinged 
with vegetable matter, but I may be in er- 
ror. At last it was time to knock off if we 
wished to get out of the mountains and 
bad roads before dark. Before leaving the 
stream I tried a few casts with artificial 
flies on quiet water, and found that the 
trout were quite willing to rise and to rise 
well. My friend meanwhile had emptied 
both creels and divided the fish equally. 
He reported a total of fifty-seven trout and 
five fallfish (large silver chub). 

We were late in getting away and it was 
quite dark when we reached the smooth 
white road that led through the open coun- 
try. My friend was obliged to keep awake 
to steer the horse and buggy, but I had 
nothing upon which to concentrate my 
mind. I had been awake for a great many 
hours and had been in the water all day. I 
simply could not keep awake. It is a mis- 
ery to be so overpowered by sleep and not 
be able to yield to it. It was after 11 on 
the clock when we reached town—a long 
day from two in the morning. 
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CANOEING 





These Canoes Are Comfortable, Seaworthy and Strongly Built Little Craft, Offer- 
ing Their Owners a Great Deal of Enjoyment, as They Are Used Both for 


Cruising and 


for Racing. 


SWEDISH SAILING CANOE 


By Hilding Froling. 


sent the most popular type of canoe 

in use in Sweden. The length over 
all is 17 feet and the greatest beam is 
43 inches. It carries a sail area of 108 
square feet. A large number of canoes of 
this size are built in Sweden every year. 

These canoes are built very strongly of 
Swedish fir and are covered with canvas. 
Many of them remain in the water through- 
out the summer. 

As can be seen in the photograph, these 
canoes possess sufficient stability to float 
an even keel while under sail, lying at an 
anchorage. 5 

As a great number of canoes are built 
from one design, blueprints are sold to 


ts drawings shown herewith repre- 


“SOLROSEN. secer-scn Pavoeinaner. 
Lance ten, GREED O78M, BuUF 0,270. 


canoeists at a very low price, thus enabling 
every canoeist to build from well-executed 
plans, rather than by rule of thumb ani 
haphazard methods. 


It is estimated that in 1915 about 40,000 
forest fires occurred in the United States, 
which burned over about 5,900,000 acres 
and caused a damage of approximately $7,- 
000,000. _ 

Revised estimates place the amount of 
standing merchantable timber in the United 
States at approximately 2,767 billion board 
feet. Of this amount 1,464 billion board 
feet, or 53 per cent. of the total, is in 
California, Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
Montana. 
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Partial Detail of Construction of a Really Workable Sailing Canoe. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


on happenings of note in the outdoor world 


FRIEND OR FOE? 


LITTLE unusual, perhaps, to illustrate the editorial page, 

but we want our readers to have a good look at the fellow 

pictured herewith. The country is going to hear more, 
much more, of him from now on. He constitutes a problem 
that may assume the seriousness of that developed by the in- 
troduction of the English sparrow. 

As many have no doubt already inferred, either from personal 
acquaintaince, or otherwise, the subject of our illustration is 
the starling. We will not take up space describing him. Here 
he stands, a menace to our native song birds, if we are to take 
the opinions of some of our best naturalists. 

Yet the starling is not without friends and defenders, who 
maintain that so far from being a nuisance or danger he will 
fit in well with our American bird life, and prove his value in 
keeping down insect pests. The verdict as 
yet is rather adverse. Massachusetts has 
declared officially against him, and there is 
some pretty strong testimony to the effect 
that the country would be better off to-day 
if this alien had never been liberated on 
these shores. Be that as it may, the starling 
is becoming acclimated and can claim citi- 
zenship in the ranks of our bird population. 
He is spreading rapidly.’ The east has been 
overrun, and the middle west, and after 
that more distant sections will sooner or 
later be familiar with him. A gregarious 
chap, he flocks with his kind after the 
manner of certain other species. His roost- 
ing places, where he has had time and 
opportunity to multiply, are the marvel and 
despair of those who live in the neighbor- 
hood. He is not musical, except that he 
can upon occasion whistle delightfully. 
Aside from his accomplishments, or lack 
of them, the question that is bothering the 
real bird lover and the economist as well, 
is whether the toll taken by this bird will 
consist of a preponderance of fruit or of 
insects. In a word, will he prove himself 
a good citizen? That he drives out less 
pugnacious song birds is an established 
fact. This is a serious indictment, for as 
substitute he makes, with his rusty coat, 
and unlovely habits, a poor comparison. He is with us, how- 
ever, and he is here to stay. If he has not invaded your neigh- 
borhood, the picture will help you to recognize him, and observe 
his habits. Do not confuse the common black bird with the 
starling, but as the former is a familiar visitant everywhere, 
there is not much danger of mixing identity. 


FISHING IN RESERVOIRS 


O doubt opposition will be raised against the plan to per- 

mit angling under restrictions in the big Ashokan lake— 

a body of water many miles in circumference, from which 

the city of New York will in the future obtain part of its water 
supply. For all that the proposal to allow fishing permits does 
not imply danger to users of the water. ‘ 
In these columns last month a correspondent told how a 
Colorado city had tried the plan with success and in an earlier 
issue something was published as to the liberality of English 
cities in allowing their citizens privileges of the same sort. 


Starling from Central Park, L. I. 


(Mounted and photographed for Forest and 
Stream by M. J. Hofmann, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Now, if the truth be told, there is more or less angling in 
almost every body of water used for municipal service. The 
trouble is that the sport is confined to the favored few, either 
those with a “pull” or others who have discovered how to un- 
tangle official red tape. The permits should be made open to all, 
under the severest restrictions, or should be abolished altogether. 

Granting that reservoir fishing is within the rights of citizens, 
and that there are many who have no time or lack means to do 
any other kind, we wonder whether the real lesson of this issue 
is understood! If a municipality can protect its water areas so 
perfectly that they become a temptation to the angler, why is it 
that the same degree of protection cannot be extended to all 
waters, not by prohibiting fishing, but by looking after it. 

The citizen of the village, the town or the city is also a citizen 
of the State. He pays taxes to both, but while he sees to it 
that his water supply is guarded against molestation, he does 
little or nothing to conserve a valuable food source and a con- 

stant source of recreation by insisting that 
his hired servants, in the form of State 
officials, shall exercise the same care. 
Frankly, the citizen and the Legislature are 
commonly too parsimonious or shortsighted 
to give the officials an opportunity to do 
much. But perhaps if he got busy, being 
as much of a State citizen as he is of his 
own immediate community he might ac- 
complish something. There is no reason 
why he should be limited to dangling his 
legs over the edge of a city reservoir when 
it is possible for him to have good fishing 
almost at will, along streams and ponds 
where he might fill his lungs with fresh 
air and his creel with State nurtured and 
propagated fish. 


An amazing lot of space is devoted to 
the exploits of the big game hunter. 
Breathlessly we hang on his words, and his 
hair-breadth ’scapes never fail to bring a 
proper modicum of thrills along the spine 
and the goose-fleshings that go with them. 
No doubt that is why tales of this sort are 
so popular, Look at the success of the 
“shilling shockers,” the lurid melodrama of 
the stage, and more modernly, of the movies 
when they announce something particularly 
sensational. But in real life we don’t en- 
counter personally the experiences we 
pay to see enacted on the screen, or stage; neither do many 
of us take our automatics and our lives in hand and go big game 
hunting. Still, we like to hear the other fellow tell about it. 


Things common never do get a proper show. Who is making 
a fuss over the fact that this is the closing season for the most 
popular game animal in the United States—the cotton tail rabbit? 
Why, if he were suddenly to be wiped out of existence the only 
excuse that most of our hunting population can furnish for 
owning guns and an accompaniment of canine accessories would 
be swept away, along with Bunny. The sale of ammunition 
would stop as though peace had been declared. 

It may be confession, but it is the truth that lowly Brer Rabbit 
is the tie that binds, the connecting link that hooks us up to 
the great outdoors in winter time. We can all hunt big game 
in the magazines, but until the last “bresh” heap or brier patch 
shall have been sacrificed to intensive cultivation, we can hunt 
rabbits in the fur, so to speak. 

Ponto, you lazy rascal! Crawl out from under that stove, and 
come along down into Squire Bilkinses’ wood slashin’. 
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WILD LIFE IN THE BERKSHIRES 


UNNOTICED BY THE SUMMER VISITOR 
BUT AN AMAZING LOT OF IT REMAINS 


By W. H. Spear. 


P among tHe Berkshire Hills, famed 
far and near for their rugged gran- 
deur, and the Mecca of the summer 
visitors, live a denizen class, wild, strong 
and fierce. These are the wildcats of the 

Berkshires. Little is known outside of 

their reality, but ever since the days of the 

primitive savage they have made their home 
* in the Berkshires and now and then the 
outer world gets an occasional glimpse of 
their existence when the newspapers men- 
tion one having been killed on the moun- 
tains near some well-known center of 
civilization, and then the people wonder 
and marvel over the fact, and often are 
inclined to doubt the truth of the narrative. 

There is: one individual, however, who 
does not doubt. He is the county treas- 
urer; the man who has to dip into the 
county’s strong box every time a wildcat 
is killed and has to hand over to its slayer 
$5 in the coin of the realm, as a bounty 
on the wildcat slain. This has been going 
on for years. It isn’t emphasized to any 
very great extent, and the world at large 
hears very little about it, but the treasurer 
knows, and the facts are entered from 
time to time upon his cashbook and ledgers 
and the records are all filed away. 

One hears of the wild game of the west, 
and it is exploited far and near that such 
and such an animal exists there, and has 
been slaughtered in numbers, but few there 
are who today realize that one has not to 
visit the west to find big game, nor to find 
a wooded country as wild and as rugged 
as ever yet awed the soul of the explorer. 
I can show you right here amid the Berk- 
shire Hills sections of country through 
which for more than eighty years the foot 
of man has probably never trod. 

There are sections of forest as primeval 
as they were in the days when the narrow 
trail of the Indian alone marked the path- 
way through these grand solitudes; a coun- 
try even to this day inhabited only by the 
wildcats, the bears, the moose, the elk, the 
fox, and the great variety of the smaller 
furred and feathered woods people. 

Strange, is it not, to think of big game 
within the very heart of New England civ- 
ilization? But it is here, and the sturdy 
hunter who is not afraid of encountering 
weariness and hardships of a wilderness 
journey, can be shown and the facts proven 
to his satisfaction, though he may have 
been raised in Missouri itself. 

I have spoken of the number of wild- 
cats that live in, the Berkshires; let me 
here add a proof to that assertion, lest 
some nimrod reader of Forest and Stream 
doubt the truth of the claim. To clinch 
the fact, permit me to quote from the rec- 
ords of the county treasurer. These rec- 


ords show that in the last fourteen years 
254 wildcats have been killed in Berkshire 
County, upon which bounties have been 
paid. 

This does not include wildcats that have 
undoubtedly been killed during this perioi 
upon which no bounty has been collected, 


of which there have been many. The ac- - 


tual killings paid for have averaged eigh- 
teen every year for the past fourteen years, 
or since the bounty law went into effect 
in 1900. - Last year’s record was twenty- 
eight. 

This shows that the number of these 
animals is not on the decrease in spite of 
the effort made at extermination. No one 
knows how many were killed prior to 1910, 
as no official records were then kept. 

That the home of the wildcat is not con- 
fined to any one_section of the county is 
proved by the fact that of the thirty-one 
towns wildcats were killed in twenty towns 
ani bounties paid on them. 

The county has paid in these fourteen 
years a total bounty of $1,270 on wildcats 
killed. Nor have the kills thus made been 
confined to isolated towns and villages. 
The largest towns and cities in the country 
have furnished their quotas, for wooded 
and mountainous country surround them 
all, and now and then a wildcat comes very 
close to the haunts of civilization. 

That the wilder sections, however, have 
yielded the largest returns in pelts, as is 
natural, is shown from the records, with 
Otis leading with forty-five, Sandisfield 
but one behind, Monterey a close third 
with thirty-seven, New Marlboro next with 
twenty-nine, Sheffield with twenty-five, and 
stranger yet, Great Barrington; a town of 
6,000 inhabitants and one of the summer 
sections of the county with a record of 
eleven. 

When one takes into consideration the 
fact that this record represents only the 
animals actually killed on which bounties 
have been paid and not those that never 
came up for bounty, nor those that have 
escaped all these years the pursuit of hunt- 
ers, one may gain in a partial degree only, 
some idea of the number of these “varmint” 
that live in the Berkshires. It is a fair es- 
timate to reckon that not more than one 
in every thirty wildcats in the county was 
thus killed, and we have a conservative 
estimate of over 7,000 of these animals at 
large, within a total area of less than 1,000 
square miles, and within thirty-one town- 
ships. 


AR back to the early settlement of the 
county more or less annoyance was 
felt by the settlers from wild animals. 

These comprised the black and brown bear, 





the wolf, which ranged the deep forests, 
and came at night to prey upon the cattle 
in the clearings. The catamount and wild- 
cat were thus early powerful enemies. 
Moose, red deer and bear were quite nu- 
merous and even now traces of beaver 
are met with in the meadows, where it 
felled trees to form a dam across the 
streamlets. 


I know of a pair of beavers at the pres- 
ent time living in a secluded section near 
the State line, Mass., that have formed a 
beaver house and when last noticed, just 
before winter set in, were forming a dam 
from a number of trees they.had gnawed 
down for the purpose. I am _ watching 
them and hope the colony will grow, as I 
believe it will, unless some fool who has 
no love for nature or the study of the wood 
people accidentally blunders across it and 
shoots or kills the beavers before the col- 
ony has a chance to multiply. I have also 
been fortunate enough in my nature ram- 
bles to run across a pair of otter and have 
often been amused at their quaint antics. 
One day I came upon them on their slide, 
and, concealing myself, watched for some 
time their play as they tobogganed down 
the slide, for all the world like a pair of 
mischievous boys at play. 


HE red fox, Canes vulpes, ranges the 

county and every season scores of them 

fall victims to the trappers’ and the 
hunters’ skill. The porcupine, the raccoon, 
Procyon lotor, are not uncommon, especially 
in the sparsely settled country regions. 
The mink and the muskrat are everywhere 
present, and their domain is as wide as 
the boundaries of the county. The wood- 
chuck and the polecat, Viverra mephitis, 
abound in almost every field and the for- 
mer are hunted by the pot hunters for 
their meat, which is sold to city restau- 
rants, later to masquerade as chicken and 
turtle soup, and the latter for their fur, 
which is worth from $3.75 to $5, according 
to size and quality. 


Nor is the hunter or the naturalist in 
his visit to the Berkshires confined to quad- 
rupeds alone, in his search for game or in 
his desire to study nature at her best. He 
will find there the quail, Perdix Virginiana, 
the partridge, Tetrao umbellus, the wood- 
cock, Rusticulus minor, the snipe, Scolopax 
Wilsonii, and on most of the streams and 
lakes the wild duck of various species. 


In short, Berkshire County, Massachu- 
setts, has innumerable primitive sections 
where the real sportsman, the fellow who 
really loves to be near the great heart of 
nature, may revel amid scenery as grand 
as any that ever marked the grandeur of 
the Alps, or the sublimity of the Rockies; 
and yet he may be within easy walking or - 
riding distance of advanced civilization. In 
fact, there are few sections of the country, 
which, considering the length of time they 
have been settled, offer better sport to the 
hunter or the naturalist than can be found 
amid the old Berkshire Hills. 









A GAME PARADISE 


THAT IS WHAT PENNSYLVANIA WAS IN 
THE EARLY DAYS AND MAY BE AGAIN 


By Henry W. Shoemaker, Author of “Wolf Days in Pennsylvania,’ “Deer and Their Horns,” etc., etc. 


ENNSYLVANIA, at the time of the 
PP arrival of the first white settlers, was 

what might be termed a veritable 
hunters’ paradise. Game in central and 
south-central Africa was not more numer- 
ous or diversified. William Penn was par- 
ticularly impressed by the animal wealth of 
the province. He foresaw a cheap food 
supply from the game animals and birds, 
as well as fishes. Many of his letters to 
England were filled with accounts of the 
wild game and fur-bearing animals. 

At that time all kinds of animals existed 
side by side, and in what might be termed 
perfect harmony. True enough, the In- 
dians hunted considerably, but they never 
killed more than they absolutely needed, 
and were careful to keep alive a healthy 
breeding stock of all species. They never 
killed for sport or for the wanton love of 
killing, so characteristic of the white set- 
tlers in all new countries. 

Nature, in producing all the creatures of 
land and water that existed in Pennsyl- 
vania, was careful to maintain a perfect 
balance whereby all might live and thrive. 
Wild animals were intended to be wild 
animals in the full meaning of the word. 
Charles John Andersson, in his wonderful 
book of African adventures called “The 
Lion and the Elephant,” mentions the fact 


that without lions and similar brutes, the 
hoofed mammals of the African grass 
plains would die of inanition. The lions. 
by constantly preying upon them, kept 
them in motion—game animals in every 
respect. In India the natives regard the 
tigers as their best friends, as they prey 
on the wild hogs which destroy the crops 
of the Hindoos. Portuguese East Africa, 
after lions were exterminated, was visited 
by a scourge of the rinderpest, which wiped 
out thousands of the hoofed game. 

In Pennsylvania, the mis-called preda- 
tory animals were created by wise Provi- 
dence to keep the game animal in motion, 
and also to prey on sickly and imperfect 
specimens, thereby preventing pestilence 
and deterioration. These predatory ani- 
mals which were wantonly destroyed by 
our first settlers were the most interesting 
of all the forms of wild life of Pennsyl- 
vania. First and noblest of these creatures 
was the panther, or Pennsylvania lion. 
The largest Pennsylvania panthers meas- 
ured over eleven feet from tip to tip, or 
as large as the biggest African lions. The 
first settlers called the young or half-grown 
panthers “wildcats,” as with their long 
tails they closely resembled overgrown 


house-cats, and it took them some time to . 


realize that they were merely the youth- 


ful offspring of the formidable lion of 
Pennsylvania. The true. wildcat was called 
the “bobcat,” because of its short tail; and 
the Canada lynx, which was never very 
numerous in Pennsylvania, was called the 
catamount. Perhaps the most impressive 
trait of the Pennsylvania lion was the roar 
or cry, which struck terror to the hearts of 
the pioneers. The panthers preyed on 
weak and sickly deer, aged elk and moose, 
and also on roots, herbs and berries. There 
is no well-authenticated instance of its hav- 
ing attacked a human being, though it often 
followed men, women or children, especial- 
ly at nightfall, uttering mournful cries. A 
nest of young panthers was found in 
Treaster Valley, Mifflin County, by Cle- 
ment Herlacher in 1893. 


EXT in importance to the panther 

came the wolf, of which three varie- 

ties existed in Pennsylvania. The 
grey or timber wolves were found in the 
northern tier of counties and along the 
Maryland line. In the Seven Mountains 
and along the Juniata the black wolf 
abounded. It was a handsome animal, gen- 
erally coal black, and though not as large 
as the grey wolf, possessed more wit or 
sagacity. It was the last wolf to leave 
Pennsylvania, a few having been observed 
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in the Seven Mountains as late as 1908. 
The range of the small brown wolf was 
limited to a narrow strip of territory that 
ran from the Ohio line down the West 
Branch Valley, thence across to the Blue 
Mountains, which marked the far eastern 
limit. Old settlers ‘who killed many of 
these brown wolves declare that they were 
almost identical with the coyote, or prairie 
wolf, of the west. These small wolves 
were exterminated about 1840 in the West 
Branch Valley, but a few lingered in 
Clearfield County and in the Blue Moun- 
tains until Civil War times. The grey 
wolves, except a few stragglers, were ex- 
terminated about | 1830, poisoning being 
responsible for their extinction. 

Though classed as predatory animals for 
many years bears did not deserve that ap- 
pellation, as they are purely herbaceous and 
insect-eating animals. Their chief diet has 
always been roots, berries, fruit, corn, 
honey, and ants. They keep down the in- 
crease of insect pests, and when, in winter, 
insects are not found, they enter their 
caves and become semi-conscious, or hi- 
bernate. Two kinds of bears were found 
in Pennsylvania—the black bear and the 
red bear. 

The red bear, the hide of which resem- 
bled the Canadian red fox, occupied a nar- 
row range which embraced parts of Sulli- 
van, Lycoming, Clinton and Union Coun- 
ties. The last of these handsome animals 
was killed on the Buffalo Path in Novem- 
ber, 1912, by Edgar Austin Schwenck, and 
the mounted hide is on exhibition in Ma- 
zeppa, Union County. Some of the old 
hunters declared that there were two kinds 
of black bears—dog bears and hog bears. 
The dog bear had a narrow, pointed snout, 
and longer legs than the snub-nosed, short- 
legged hog bear. The-hog bear was much 
the best eating, the old trappers averred. 

There were three kinds of foxes in 
Pennsylvania. The black fox was the most 
valuable and most quickly killed off. John 
Hoar saw a black fox cross the Lewiston 
Pike in 1912, and a hunter named William 
Mumaw shot at one in Tioga County dur- 
ing the last deer season. The grey fox 
was numerous in all parts of the State and 
is fairly so today, despite poisoners, trap- 
pers and other kinds of unscrupulous hunt- 
ers. 


LL foxes deserve protection, as they 

feed principally on rats, field mice, 

grubs, bugs, worms and other ver- 
min. If we had no foxes we could have 
no grouse or quail, as the fox devours the 
rats which eat the game birds’ eggs in the 
nests. There is no proof that the red fox 
is native to Pennsylvania. This handsome 
creature was introduced from Ireland and 
England in Colonial days, as the grey fox 
did not afford a good chase for the hounds. 
It had gotten so far west as the Juniata 
in 1789 when the first red fox was slain 
in Perry County. There is also a cross- 
fox, prettily marked, a mixture between 
the red and grey varieties. It is very nu- 
merous in the Blue Mountains in Berks 
and Schuylkill Counties. 

The Wolverene was never very preva- 
lent in Pennsylvania. It was a fierce, fur- 
bearing creature; the last was killed in 
Potter County in 1863 by Seth I. Nelson. 
The pecan, or fisher fox, a valuable fur- 
bearing animal, was more abundant, being 





killed by the hundreds in the first third of 
the last century on Peter’s and Jack’s 
Mountains. Otters were once plentiful on 
all our streams. These valuable fur-bear- 
ers were never protected. They made a 
determined stand along the Karroondinha, 
or John Penn’s Creek, until about five years 
ago, and on White Deer Creek, but the last 


_was killed last month in Cameron County, 


by a hunter named Mike Parker. 

Of smaller mammals in Pennsylvania 
were the pine martens, which once abound- 
ed in the Black Forest, in Potter County 
and in the North Mountain Country; the 
beavers, which build the dams in which 
trout breed; skunks, arch-foes of the army 
worm; raccoons, minks, opossums, weas- 
els, hares, rabbits, groundhogs, various 


kinds of squirrels, muskrats, and so on, 


Jim Jacobs, Seneca Indian, Who Claimed 
to Have Shot the Last Pennsylvania 
Elk. Others Dispute This, Saying that 
the Honor Belongs to Capt. John D. 
Decker, Who Shot a Pennsylvania Elk 
September |, 1877. 


all of them useful, either for their furs 
or by destroying vermin, and none of them 
deserving the cruel warfare waged against 
them by mankind. ; 

A pair of beavers started to build a dam 
on Lick Run, a branch of White Deer 
Creek, in Union County in 1913. Shortly 
afterwards one of the beavers was killed 
by a fisherman, and the survivor left the 
country. 


F so-called game animals, noblest of 

all was the moose. One of the last of 

these gigantic animals, which, by the 
way, were the largest members of the deer 
family that ever lived, larger than even the 
extinct Irish elk, was killed after crossing 
the Juniata near the present town of Mc- 
Veytown, about 1790. Another was killed 
on Moose Run, near Bellefonte, about the 
same year. The Moose-hanne, or Moose 
Stream, in Centre County, where the giant 
brutes came to bathe in the warm months, 
is ‘now called Moshannon. 
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Captain John Logan, an Indian chief, 
and oldest son of Shikellemus, vice-regent 
of the Iroquois, killed a moose at Chicka- 
lacamoose (Clearfield) about 1778, and 
hung its huge palmated antlers above his 
cabin door. Chickalacamoose means “the 
meeting place of the moose.” 

Elk were numerous in all parts of Penn- 
sylvania until comparatively recent times. 
A stray elk was killed in Decker Valley, 
Centre County, in 1877, by Captain John 
Decker. This elk had been driven south 
by forest fires in McKean and Potter 
Counties. Another elk, also a refugee from 
the north, was killed by John Engle, in 
1878, in the Black. Gap, Clinton County. 
The first settlers called elks “horses,” as 
when they shed their horns they closely 
resembled our equine friends. 

Elk hunting is alluded to by Bishop 
Spangenberg and other early chroniclers 
as “horse hunting.” Horse Valley, in Per- 
ry County and Horse Valley in Franklin 
County attest to the presence of these su- 
perb animals, although Elk Creeks, Elk 
Licks, Elk Mountains, Elk Valleys, and Elk 
Mills are innumerable throughout the com- 
monwealth. The elk did not enjoy the pro- 
tection of game laws, consequently they 
followed their congeners, the moose, into 
extinction. 


CORES of Buffalo Creeks, Buffalo 
Runs, Buffalo Valleys, Buffalo Moun- 
tains and so on, perpetuate the exist- 
ence of the bison in Central Pennsylvania. 
Jacob Weikert, the founder of Weikert, 
Union County, drove the last buffalo out 
of Buffalo, in the direction of Lewistown, 
in 1803. The last herd of bison in Pennsyl- 
vania, over three hundred head, were 
“crusted” in the deep snow and slaughtered 
to the last animal by pioneers who found 
them at this disadvantage in the “Sink” in 
the White Mountains between Snyder and 
Union Counties, in December, 1799. 
Colonel John Kelly, of Union County, 
one of the heroes of the Battle of Prince- 
ton, killed a buffalo when on his way to 
mill in January, 1801. The spot where the 
monster fell has ever since been known 
as Buffalo Crossroads. In the depths of 
the forest, on Buffalo Path Run, a tribu- 
tary of White Deer Creek, the hoofprints 
of “the vanished millions” can still be 
seen, and are pointed out to interested par- 
ties by J. W. Zimmerman, famous guide and 
hunter of Zimmerman’s, Clinton County. 
Until thirty years ago a hemlock tree 
stood by the path that showed where it 
had been rubbed by the mighty beasts as 
they passed it on their spring and fall mi- 
grations. These buffaloes, before the ad- 
vent of the white man, wintered in Georgia 
and summered along Lake Erie. Hence the 
name Buffalo, or Buffalo City. They mi- 
grated by a well-defined path, north and 
south, that even a century’s storms cannot 
obliterate. They had a “wallow” in Whar- 
ton Township, Potter County, which is no- 
ticeable to this day. A famous buffalo 
“lick” was located near Bellefonte. 
Reckless, wasteful, wanton hunting by 
the white men wiped out the moose, the 
elk, the bison. The same spirit, coupled 
with the foolish elimination of the mis- 
called predatory animals, is reducing the 
number of deer in our commonwealth. Al- 
ready one variety, the largest or northern 
(Continued on page 136.) 
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THE REVOLVER RANGE 


INDOORS AND OUT WITH THE LIT- 


Part II. 

ITHOUT a single dissenting voice 
expert and seasoned revolver users 
assert that .22 smokeless ammuni- 

tion will spoil the barrel. They don’t com- 
plain bitterly about it but take it as a mat- 
ter of course. Well, let it spoil the barrel! 
It will not spoil instantly and there are 
more barrels where the first one came from. 
The rifling of the big guns in the Navy 
spoil but they keep on using smokeless pow- 
der and when the time comes to change 
the gun or rifling the thing is done. 


No doubt smokeless loads are more harsh 
on the barrel than “semi-black” and there 
may be something inherent in the .22 cal. 
that hastens its destruction; however, any 
one who has used smokeless, which in the 
.22 is certainly worthy of its name, cannot 
help but appreciate greatly its light recoil 
and report, its cleanliness and as has been 
intimated, its freedom from smoke. 


The explanation of why .22 cal. smoke- 
less ammunition alone of all others is in- 
jurious to the bore is that the amount and 
type of priming composition causes cor- 
rosion. It takes nearly: the same amount 
of priming composition to ‘ignite the pow- 
der charge of a .22 as it does one of the 
big-bore metallic cartridges which has so 
large a charge of powder in comparison 
with its priming, that. taken together with 
the larger bore surface ‘the corrosive ef- 
fect of the priming is neutralized. 


HERE are thirteen varieties of .22 

ammunition not counting B. B. and 

C. B. caps and blanks. If you call 
for greaseless bullets the varieties are 
swelled to an appreciable degree and if you 
decide on smokeless rather than black an- 
other thirteen is added and should you 
prefer semi-smokeless still another addition 
is made to the family group. 


The original thirteen varieties are: Short, 
Short Spotlight, Short Hollow Point, Long, 
Long Hollow Point, Short Colt’s, Long 
Colt’s, Long Rifle, Long Rifle Hollow 
Point, S. & W. Long, Krag-Armory, Ex- 
tra Long, Shot. 


B. B. and C. B. caps have hardly enough 
power to warrant their use in an arm that 
allows an escape of gas between hammer 
and muzzle. The Short Colt’s, Long Colt’s, 
S. & W. Long and Krag-Armory are but 
names save for a crimping of the shell and 
the puny load in the shot cartridge is not 
practical for anything we have in hand. 


Those cartridges having hollow points 
are for sportsmen who use the revolver as 
an auxiliary for small game on their big 
game hunting trips. The Spot Light cart- 
ridge serves as an amusement when used 
on an iron target in a gallery having a long 
enough range to show up their advantage 
in marking the hit. They will not flash 
unless shot against iron or something equal- 
ly as hard. Since the .22 Short and Long 
Rifle are better balanced loads than the .22 





TLE TWENTY-TWO TARGET PISTOL 


By Fred O. Copeland. 


Long the latter may be taken from the list. 

The .22 Short is the ammunition for 
indoor work and the Long Rifle for out- 
doors. No cleaner cartridges can be de- 
sired than these same Short and Long 
Rifle loaded with smokeless powder and 
non-lubricated bullets. The makers say 
they are accurate and the most sceptical 
will have to admit they are clean to handle 
and to shoot. The grease on cartridges 
having lubricated bullets will melt in warm 
weather and the cartridges become as slip- 
pery as skinned grapes and as the non- 
lubricated are on the market, let’s have 
them. 

Twenty-two caliber ammunition is the 
least expensive that holds powder. It is 
almost impossible to say what they will 
cost over night as they have never lost 
sight of their more adventurous sisters of 
the stock market,. but where the Short 
cost 12 cents two or three years ago they 
now cost 22 cents per box of 50 and the 
Long Rifle have jumped from 16 cents to 
33. cents. 


F there are any left at this time of the 

year who are not fully sure the winter 

solstice is on let them go out and sit in 
the shade till on their dash for the furnace 
they admit in no uncertain tones that heat 
at any price is better than coal at any cost. 
It is right here near the coal bin that the 
revolver enthusiast may take pleasure in 
comfort. 

As for the range it will have been con- 
structed in the following manner: Secure 
a piece of iron 2 feet square and % to % 
inch in thickness on the cellar wall so that 
its upper edge is slanted out some 20 (e- 
grees. , The thing is easiest done by boring 
a hole.in each of the upper edges of the 
iron plate through which wires may be 
fastened and run up or back to the most 
convenient woodwork. The base of the 
iron plate may rest on a dry goods box 
of the desired height and the plate will be 
heavy enough so that the impact of a .22 
bullet will not stir it and its angle will 
cause the bullets to flatten—not glance— 
and the spatter be deflected downward. 


Two wires fastened to the ceiling of the 
cellar and their free ends bent in the form 
of a hook will nicely suspend the card- 
board targets about a foot in front of the 
iron plate. About three feet in front of 
the target a 60-watt light should be fixed 
to the ceiling and a sheet of tin placed 
between it and the shooting position in 
order that the light may not be seen by 
the shooter but be thrown directly onto 
the target. 

Ten yards back from the face of the tar- 
get chalk or paint a line on the floor indi- 
cating the distance. The whole thing is 
inexpensive and perfectly simple with the 
exception of the lighting scheme near .the 
shooting position. The idea is to hide or 
shade this light so that there will be no 
direct rays falling on the sights for in or- 


der not to have them blur they should show 
in silhouette against the target. 


HE one-inch bull’s-eye, four rings out- 
side and two inside, is the proper tar- 
get for the 10-yard range and as the 

rings are numbered from 4 to 10 the count- 
ing is easily accomplished since 10 shots 
are fired at each target. the possible being’ 
100. The bullet zips through the target so 
fast it scarcely stirs it though it hangs in 
mid-air, but if action is desired a cork may 
be suspended from a single wire and there 
will be action and to spare and the bullets 
will not be agitated off the iron plate. It 
is well to number the targets as the scores 
are made and keep them in order to. prove 
that you are improving. 

The revolver is the hardest proposition 
of the entire firearms family to master and 
therefore advancement will not be over 
rapid. The group is the thing to lay for 
and it is far better to place your shots 
in or near the edge of the bull’s-eye than 
to almost center eight of them and leave 
two in the northeast curve of the fourth 
ring. It is right here that you will notice 
you are improving when the group thick- 
ens and there are no strays from the fold. 
If a shot is inside, on or touching a ring 
it takes the count for that ring. 

It is as easy to tell how to shoot a re- 
volver.as it is hard actually to do it. The 
shooter will work out his own comfortable 
hold arranging his knuckles and joints well 
up on the stocks near the hammer, and one 
of those times when the bead of the front 
sight as seen through the U of the rear 
sight hangs for an instant on 6 o’clock of 
the bull’s-eye, ease her off so that the ham- 
mer will fall dead and sweet, not jarring 
the arm east, west, north or south. 

Practice develops a sense of direction, a 
feeling similar to that a trapshooter has 
which may be interpreted as confidence, 
that sixth sense which all who use any 
type of firearm must acquire before skill 
is really crowned. In an arm so small as 
a target revolver the trigger pull makes 
itself doubly felt and yet on the score of 
safety the thing should not be overdone. 
Around 2% to 3 pounds pull will be found 
just right for the normal shooter. The 
pull is determined by hanging a weight % 
of an inch from the end of the trigger. 


ITH the advent of the first warm 
days of spring there comes the de- 
sire to be off in the open. Undoubt- 
edly the target revolver will go along and 
after a few shots at objects the revolver 
will be scrutinized with a new interest, 
That it has a six-inch target barrel and 
adjustable sights will be appreciated. Those 
same little sights are capable of more vari- 
ations than Old Black Joe on the banjo, 
and usually a little screw driver comes 
done up in tissue paper along with the 
revolver with which to play them. 
The club house of a trapshooting asso- 
ciation is an ideal place to be along just 






now with the screw driver, the revolver, 
some .22 short and long rifle cartridges. 
Here there are empty target barrels and | 
empty cases which once held 500 shot gun 
shells. Measure off 20 yards from a mark, 
place a barrel on the spot and a wooden 
ammunition case on its top, tack on the 
side of the case a target having a 2.72 inch 
bull’s-eye. Measure off 30 yards more to 
the 50 yard mark and on the barrel which 
is placed there draw an 8, inch bull’s-eye. 

After shooting it will bé found that if 
the sights are set right for the .22 short 
at 20 yards they will not be right for 50 
yards nor for the .22 long rifle at 20 yards 
or 50 yards. Unless the sights are adjusted 
for every change there will have to be one 
choice of elevation. Since the long rifle 
cartridges are more accurate for the re- 
volver for 50 yards or thereabout and the 
smokeless cartridges give but a trifling re- 
coil, the .22 shorts had better be left out 
of the reckoning when the sights are set 
for all-around use. 


It seems the best scheme to set the bead | 
of the front sight resting on the bottom of | 
the U of the rear sight for the 20 yard | 
range. It is necessary to elevate for the | 
50 yard range by sighting more coarsely, | 
but this can be done, while if the sights | 
were set for the 50 yard range the front | 
one would be quite hidden for the 20 yard | 
target. The sighting should be done shoot- | 
ing off-hand and not resting, for the re- 
volver acts differently when shot resting. 
As the revolver is held in one hand and 
there is~but 6% inches between the bead | 
of the front sight and the notch of the | 
rear one, they are very sensitive. 





NE make of .22 target revolver has a | 
O rear sight which is adjustable for 

elevation and windage. Whichever 
way it is desired to have the shots go on | 
the target apply the screw driver to the | 
set screws and move the sight the same | 
way. Another make of .22 cal. has a rear | 
sight adjustable for windage and a | 
front sight adjustable for elevation. The 
rear sight and the frame on which :t lies is | 
graduated so that it is easy to gauge the 
distance it is moved, and, of course, like 
the former case the sight is moved the way 
it is desired to move the shots on the 
target. The front sight, however, should 
be moved the opposite way it is desired to 
have the bullets go. The sight leaf is piv- 
oted between two shoulders as a blade in 
a jack-knife. A set screw on the shoul- 
der nearest the shooter fixes the sight 
permanently after it is set by a tiny set 
screw in the forward end of the mounting. 
When both screws are loosened a coil 
spring under the leaf forces it up or it 
may be forced down by turning the front 
screw in and since the rear part of the 
leaf and two shoulders are graduated the 
amount of travel may be gauged. 


The sights supplied with target revolvers 
are the so-called “Paine” sights which pre- 
sent the appearance of a U in the rear 
sight and a pin head on the front one. 
An extra front sight having an ivory bead 
may be purchased extra at a cost of $1.25. 
Shooting in the uncertain light of the 
woods compels the use of an ivory bead. 
The artificial light of the cellar range 
plays queer tricks with sights and many 
prefer not only for this but also for all- 
around use the Sheard gold bead sight. 
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Why Jones 


Bought An Indian Motocycle 


UNDAYS and holidays were long days for Jones. After he had 
read the papers, time hung heavily on his hands. 


His chief diversion was sitting on the front porch and watching 
happy, outdoor-loving boys, men, and elderly gentlemen spin down 
the road on Indian Powerpluses, Light Twins, and Bicycles. 


A lot of machines went by—most of’em red. Seemed like everybody 
rode Indians. Why shouldn’t he be an Indian rider, too, and put in 
his Sundays and holidays as a real man should? Acting on the idea, 


Jones bought a 1917 


Fudian Motocycle 


‘With Powerplus Motor 


There’s a 1917 Indian for everybody— 
young or old. For advanced motorcyc- 
lists, the Big Twin with Powerplus Motor 
with its matchless power, speed, cleanli- 
ness, quietness, comfort, stamina, and 
mechanical simplicity. For those desirous 
of modified speed and power, but Indian 
soundness of construction, the easily con- 
trolled Light Twin with Four Cycle Op- 
posed Motor. For Bicycle enthusiasts, 
the Electrically Equipped Indian Bicycle 
with its Indian Motocycle streamline 


effect—and ten other 1917 model Bicycles 
from $26 to $45 


Take those short spins and long tours 
you’ ve longed to take. Spend your spare 
hours outdoors, under the blue sky, in the 
health-giving, blood-making open. The 
Indian way is the quickest, most comfort- 
able, surest, easiest, most economical, 
highest quality way. Over 16 consecutive 
years of engineering thought and initiative 
behind whatever Indian model you buy. 


Send for 1917 Indian Catalog, specifying the model you’re most interested in 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, &14 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) - 


Louis Rhead’s 1917 Complete List of Improved 
Hand-made Baits for all Species of Game Fish 


Five inch Golden Chub 
Five inch Silver Shiner 


For lake trout, pike and mascalonge 
$3.00_—pure gold belly 


Five inch Golden Chub 


(Only made on order) 

Four inch medium bass 
Minnow, silver or brass, same in pure gold............. $2.00 
--Small, 50c., large, yy 


White minnow 
Smail trout minnow .. 


Frog ; mall, 75c., large, $1.00 
.-Small, 75c., loan, $1.00 market. The chief feature 


” Crawfish 


Grasshopp Dad “1 Small, 50c., large, 75c. 
50c. 


Caterpillar " (black, gtay, brown) 
Helgramite 

Lamper eel, (non-floater) 

Dragon Fly 

Four different shiny devils . 
New “biue demon,” Trout and Bass 


Minnow of finer quality ...........ccccceeecees 





Nature Bass Plug 
The WAGA-WAGA 


At the earnest request of 
many western bass fisher- 
men Mr. Khead has invented 
a new plug which in shape, 
color and water action is in 
advance of any other on the 


is in placing of hooks to 
instantly fasten securely the 
fish, and will prove in the 
hand of either expert or 
novice a very demon en- 
ticer of bass and pike—— 
No. 1, price 75c. 
No. 2. price $1.00 


cvccccccecs $1.00 


Baits sent on receipt of price; if not satisfactory, and returned as sent, 


money will be promptly refunded. 


217 Ocean Ave., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 























































Our Expert Casting Line 


Hard Braided, of the Highest Grade of Silk. 
The Strongest Line of its size in the World. 
Used by Mr. Decker in contest with Mr. 
Jamison. Nuf sed. Every Line Warranted. 


50 Yard Spools $1.25. 
Trout Flies 


For Trial, Send Us 
f rted doz. U 

Regular price ....24¢, Quality A 
for an assorted doz. Quality B 


Regular price ....60c. 
for an assorted doz. Quality > 
Bass Flies 


Regular price ....84c. 
for an assorted doz. 

Gauze Wing 
English 







































Regular price ....96c. 
for an assorted doz. 
Regular price ..$1.00 
for an assorted doz. 
Regular price ..$3.50 












Steel Fishing Rods 


FLY RODS, 8 or 934 feet........cscccesees $1.00 
BAIT RODS, 534, 6% or 8 feet.........006 1.25 
CASTING RODS, 4%, 5 or 6 feet..... see 1.50 
BAIT RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip. 2.00 
CASTING RODS, with Agate Guide and “a 
IP cccccccescsccssesessesess Coceeseoccesese te 
CASTING RODS, full Agate Mountings 3.50 
ORIGINAL and GENUINE 


|OLDTOWN CANOES 


Introduced and made famous by us 
\ 16 to 19 ft. 
















The H. H. KIFFE CO.,%3 2rstvay 


Illustrated Catalogue free on application 



















A FRIEND To 


Defeat Your Enemies 


Blandford’s Greaseless Mosquito and Fly 
Repellent is a true friend to every fisherman. 


HIB 


















ott: 



















By applying this magic preparation to 
your face and arms just as you would ap- 
ply cold cream, no mosquito or fly will 
come near you. 

It is as clean and as easy to apply as 
cold cream. There is no grease in this 
magic preparation. It vanishes soon as 
applied. Fragrant as a breeze from the 
pine forest. 

Take a 25c tube with you on your out- 
ing. Ask your dealer for it or send 25c 
direct to us. 


BLANDFORD LABORATORY 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 
North Front St., OSSINING, N. Y. 
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TAKE OFF THE LIMIT! 


MATHEMATICS PROVE THAT THE SURF CAST- 
ING RECORD HAS ABOUT BEEN REACHED 


By Switch Reel. 


| | N pursuing the mechanical study of the 

| surf cast the writer has become much 

impressed with the value of small things 

in the attainment of distance. All casters 

will agree that the factor upon which all 

distance depends is the initial velocity of 
the lead at the instant of release. 

The elements which enter into the initial 
velocity are the length of the arc through 
which the lead swings and the time con- 
sumed in bringing the lead from a state of 
rest to its highest velocity. 

It may be somewhat improper to use the 
term “arc” in this connection, for the course 
the lead takes is very probably the sum 
of two reversed arcs, or perhaps a spiral 
course, but for all purposes of analysis the 
true arc may be used arbitrarily to ilius- 
trate the points it is here desired to make. 

The arc of the swing is based upon its 
radius and a very fair idea of the radius 
may be approximated by combining the dis- 
tance between the ground and the caster’s 
right hand as it goes over; the distance be- 
tween the right hand and the tip of the 
rod and the distance between the tip of 
the rod and the casting weight. 

The sum of these three; multiplied by the 
constant 3.1416, gives the length of arc if 
it be 180 degrees. But as it cannot be over 
go degrees, the product must be divided 
by two. This figure divided by the time 
consumed in delivery and multiplied by 
some constant to represent acceleration 
which I have assumed to be 2, will give the 


| initial velocity upon which distance first 
| depends. 


The following tabulation is made up on 
the above basis and from it we will get a 
view of the points which it is intended to 
illuminate in this little study. It is entirely 


| hypothetical. 
% g ° & % 
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16 66 4 166 2511 4 2 129.6 32.4 259.2 
Stn ee ees ee ee eee 
hdeak'> lao, ae ee eel ee 2 1726 43.4 462.5 
7'386 $ D6 B23 A 2 161.7 40.4 404. 
oie Lakecbure hare: "\eg, de cain, 

3 2 212.3 53.1 700.2 


HE first three lines in the tabulation 

represent a man about six feet in 

height, using three rates of speed. 
His rod is taken to be nine feet long, which 
gives him about 6 feet 6 inches above his 
right hand as it goes over his head at a 
height of about 7 feet from the ground. 
He is assumed to drop his lead 4 feet from 
the tip of the rod. 





It will be seen that when he consumes .4 
second in the delivery of the cast, his lead 
attains a speed of 137.5 feet per second. 
If he can speed up so as to accomplish 


| the swing in .o5 of a second less time, or 





.35 second, he gains 19.5 feet in velocity, 
while if he does it in .3 second, the velocity 
has increased nearly 46 feet over the first 
figure. 

The second three lines go to illustrate 
the handicap under which the short man 
works as compared with the tall man, 
strength being equal. He is about 6 per 
cent. short of the tall man all along the 
line. Six per cent. in a 380 foot cast means 
over 22 feet. His chance lies either in 
speeding up his delivery or dropping an 
extra foot of line off, and making it 5 feet 
instead of 4. But the tall man can do the 
latter easier than the short man. 

The last three lines illustrate conditions 
which would exist if the tournament rules 
were amended to remove all restrictions 
upon the length of rod, and the tall man 
came around with a rod of 11 feet over 
all. It is added more for its value as an 
illuminating illustration than as a possibil- 
ity, for it is very doubtful in the writer’s 
mind whether the frail lines used in reach- 
ing for the 400 foot mark would withstand 
the “pull” necessary to get up the higher 
initial velocities within the brief time space. 


F the gentle reader has had patience to 

follow along to this point without reach- 

ing for his rod butt to annihilate the 
scribe, we will just pause awhile and ex- 
amine the last column away over on the 
right. The length of the first cast as it 
works out is 291.1 feet. 

Many a man has done this and therefore 
the hypothetical elements over to the left 
of it cannot be very far wrong, can they? 

The same is true of the 382.3 foot cast 
in the next line. But when we come ‘to the 
third cast of 519.4 feet no fellow has ever 


done it and held his lead! 


Why not? Well, principally because no 
fellow has had “speed” enough to get the 
cast over in three-tenths of a second. 

Come along back to the second series of 
three casts. These illustrate the short man’s 
handicap. He is only able to get his fist 
up 6 feet above the ground as it goes over. 

Speed for speed he is respectively 32 and 
42 feet behind the achievements of the tall 
man. I was once unkind enough to tell a 
short man that his chances for breaking the 
record were small. He promised to “show 
me,” but I’m waiting yet. 

And now comes the tall man and the 
long rod in the last three casts. It will be 
noted that the initial velocity of 161.7 feet 
gives 404 feet in distance. The second cast 
in the first series shows a distance of 382.3 
feet, which is about 10 feet short of the 
1916 record made by Mr. Davis. 

So his velocity must have been between 
157 and 161.7 feet per second—probably 
about 159 feet. The 382.3 foot cast needs 
but one one-hundredth of a second clipped 
from ‘its time of delivery, or a swing made 
in .34 second, to reach a velocity of 161 
feet per second and so we may judge how 
small a matter will yield the 400 foot cast 
which so many are seeking. 







N conclusion the remarkable increase in 
distance indicated by adding 3 feet to 
the ‘radius of the swing—2 feet in the 
rod and 1 foot in the drop—points directly 
and unmistakably to the future of the surf 
cast. 

It will not be many seasons before the 
9 foot roc@ will have reached its limit. If 
there is no progress to be made, interest 
will lag. It is impossible for the game to 
stand still. If it doesn’t go ahead it will 
go backward. The surest way to send it 
ahead and keep alive the interest now 
shown is to permit longer rods under the 
tournament rules. Take off the limit! 


MOOSE CALLING. 


HE writer is not of the “real moose j 


hunters” on whom “New Brunswick” 

in Forest and Stream for December 
has called for expressions about sports- 
manship in calling the game to be shot. 

The Editor says well and truly in the 
January issue, “This question * * * is 
not susceptible of definite decision.” 

After reading Mr. Bird’s comments in 
regard to this subject I fell to wondering 
how far it might be possible to carry the 
unsportsmanlike offense. “New Bruns- 
wick” says “The guide must not call.” Mr. 
Bird says “There must be no calling.” 

Query—Is it entirely sportsmanlike to 
track game in the snow? Evidently Mr. 
Bird thinks it is all right to do so. 

The taking of an undue advantage of 
the game would seem to constitute the 
offense in the minds of most critics. An 
expert tracker might well object to hunting 
on the snow. 

How about the high power rifle? Is that 
an undue advantage? But who could de- 
cide as to the caliber and power? Might 
not any rifle be an undue advantage? If 
so, how about the use of gunpowder? 
Surely our native hunters killed mosse be- 
fore they knew the smell of powder! Are 
we then to fall back for weapons to the 
spear, lance and bow and arrow? 

Even admitting the use of gunpowder, 
surely a repeating rifle may be too great 
an advantage. Shall a percussion cap be 
permitted? Shall it. be a muzzle-loader 
or a single shot breech-loader, or go back 
to a flintlock? 

These are but a few of the “wonderings” 
that trickled through my mind as I sought 
to get at the true inwardness of the subject. 

About this time the moose escaped and 
smaller game was seen. Ducks wer: seen 
to fall over decoys, killed from a blind 
by the use of an automatic pump gun! ! 
It might be, three or four offenses were 
here committed if the “undue advantage” 
rule is drawn close. Most assuredly the 
use of a dog in hunting any game'is a 
great advantage to the sportsman. Is it 
undue advantage? 

Again the wondering showed a follower 
of Isaac Walton, but lo! he carried a joint- 
ed rod with line on a reel and a marvellous 
lure that surely would unduly induce the 
bass from his shady nook by the lily-pad. 

Verily, who shall decide when doctors 
disagree? OSCEOLA. 





On about two million acres of national 
forest lands grazing by domestic stock is 
either entirely prohibited or is greatly re- 
strictei to provide range for elk. 
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suppose you tried to hire a 
laborer to do daily—for one 
week—what you have been j@ 
doing every day for years— ° 
do you think he would take 
the job? Not much—eight 
hours a day is good enough 
for him. 


Then you wonder why you 
are so easily irritated, why 
you can't digest the food 
you used to get away with, 
why you're generally “out 
of sorts” so often. 


The real trouble is you've 
been doing more than a 
“man’s work,” you've been 
burning the candle at both 
ends. 


Nature never intended you to be out of sorts in this way. 
You were created to be well, you were born to be strong and vigorous. 
Better stop a while, right now, and get yourself in shape. 


It isn't such a difficult matter if you ‘go about it the right way. The 
best way is toldgby word and pictures in a most interesting book, just 
off the press, called, 


“The Way to Get Well” 


: It explains in detail Treatments that will just fit your needs, that have 
in them just enough play to make your dinner welcome, just enough 
stir’ to make you “sleep like a log” and all obtainable under ideal con- | 
ditions of accessibility, climate, surroundings and accommodations. 


Send today for your copy, it’s waiting here on my desk for you. 


Address 
GEO. F. ADAMS, MGR. FORTRESS MONROE, VA, 


































A Case of a Quarter—or No Quarter 


Why? Because if you violate a state game or fish law, the 
warden shows you NO QUARTER, while if you SPEND A 
QUARTER for “Game Laws in Brief,” you need ask NO 
QUARTER from the warden, for the simple reason that you 
can’t go wrong. 

It costs the different states more than a QUARTER OF A 
MILLION DOLLARS to get out game laws. It costs you a 
QUARTER OF A DOLLAR to get these laws complete and 


elucidated so that YOU know what they mean. Every sports- 
man should have a copy of 


GAME LAWS IN BRIEF 


Published by 


FOREST AnD STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
118 E. 28th Street 


New York City 
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TELLS HOW_FAR YOU WALK 


The AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact 
Distances; Simple, Accurate, Durable 
Indispensable to every 
lover of outdoor sport, and 


especially to those who 
love WALKING. Instruc- 


tive because of value in 
determining distances; a 
necessary adjunct to com- 
ass and as useful to 
SPORTSMEN. It furnishes 
the true solution of many 
a disputed question of how 
far it is to or from various 
ints. Best of all 

it is a won 
health promotor 
because its inter- 
estin; notations 


health, 
business or pleas- 
ure ork soyunen, 
everywhere € 
AMERICAN Ped: 
ometer tells the 
whole story of just 


how far you have 
travelled. 


GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1.50. 


Sold by All Dealers or Direct 


AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 Chapel St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Sportsmen and 
Nature Lovers 


You owe it to yourself to benefit 
by this offer while the opportunity 
is open. 

Large correctly mounted winter 
killed Moose heads, spread of 
horns (or width) 59-57-51-46 inches 
across. 

Massive symmetrical rare heads 
perfect in every way. 

Large beautifully mounted win- 
ter killed Elk heads. Rare mounted 
Rocky Mountain Sheep and Goat 
heads. Large mounted Black and 
White Tail Deer heads. 

Reduced quick sale prices. Pre- 
paid on approval. Duty free, any- 
where in U. S. A. Examine them 
in your own town. I pay carriage 
elsewhere if you refuse after ex- 
amination. 

My heads must be seen to be 
fully appreciated. 

Send me your inquiry today; 
results will surprise and please 
you and your friends. 


EDWIN DIXON 


UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO 
Ontario’s Foremost Taxidermist 
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PISTOL CARTRIDGES 


A FEW SUCGESTIONS THAT THE 
EXPERT WILL READ WITH INTEREST 


By W. S. Davenport. 


HE new dense pistol powders take up 
so little space that the powder in the 
heaviest .38 pistol cartridge, the S 

and W Special, can be put into the shell 
of the short .38 and there is plenty of air 
space left after seating the long Special 
bullet. The short shell is %-inch, the Spe- 
cial shell is 1 14-inch, the long Colt is 1- 
inch. The larger revolvers are chambered 
for the 1 Y-inch shell. This shell has a 
quarter of an inch of powder in the bot- 
tom; the rest of its length is wasted. The 
bullet, which might get a good start in a 
gas-tight chamber, no sooner starts than 
the gases escape from the end of the cyl- 
inder. The .38 long Colt has a shorter 
shell and a bullet the same size as the in- 


side of the shell, so the bullet has to have’ 


a hollow base to upset it. The third cart- 
ridge used in the heavy revolvers is the 
.38 short, outside lubrication. This bullet 
will not upset with a light charge of dense 
powder and has still farther to travel in 
the large chamber, so it is made larger to fit 
the chamber. This extra diameter is sized 
off when the bullet reaches the end of the 
shell chamber. The bullet cannot be 


| crimped when reloading the cartridge and 


| therefore has too little resistance to be re- 


| loaded with cna, 


powder. There is dan- 
ger too of the bullet working loose from re- 


coil. 
Not one of these three cartridges is real- 


ly satisfactory. The light .38 revolvers are 


chambered for the %-inch shell of the 
standard S W and Colt Police cartridges. 
These cartridges do not work well in the 


| heavy revolvers and the light pistols will 


| ridge. 


not shoot any of the other three. 

Since dense powders have come to stay 
the long shell has become obsolete. It is 
bulky and wastes space in the cylinder and 
spoils the cylinder for the proper short cart- 
There is so little difference in the 


| length of bullets and the depth of powder 
| that a single %-inch shell is enough for 
| both long and short loads. If all .38 pistols 
| were chambered for this shell one reload- 
| ing tool with adjustable chambers would 
| reload any .38, including all target bullets; 


hollow base and large outside lubricated 


| bullets would be unnecessary, and the long 
| cylinders would be really useful in giving 


the bullet a good start. Only one new 


| cartridge would be necessary, a 150-160 
| grain bullet with 3 to 3% grains of powder 





in the %-inch shell. The S W standard 


.38 would be the short cartridge and deal- 
| ers eventually would stock only these two 
| cartridges. 


If we cannot have all .38 pistols cham- 


| bered alike the .38 long Colt bullet can prob- 


ably be seated and crimped into the %-inch 
shell with the No. 1 Ideal Reloading Tool. 
If so this cartridge could be used in both 
revolvers. It weighs the same as the 
S W standard and will upset in the long 
chambers of the heavy revolvers. It could 
be used instead of four of the five cart- 
ridges now made, the S W standard, Colt 
Police, short and long Colt. 


Best Caliber Rifle for Big Game. 

What caliber rifle do you consider best 
for deer and is the .44 caliber rifle, model 
1873, suitable for that purpose? 

S. C. L, Jefferson, Wis. 

Answer: The .44 caliber rifle in years 
past has given good service as a deer gun 
and is still used for that purpose at short 
ranges. It is accurate and effective. If . 
buying a new gun we recommend a 30-30 or 
some one of the later weapons with higher 
velocity and flatter trajectory. 


Be Careful in Revolver Experiments. 

I have been experimenting with a six 
inch barrel 32-20 revolver shooting black 
powder factory loaded cartridges. It shoots 


The Correct Position. 


accurately, but with smokeless powder— 
also factory loaded shells—the bullets land 
all over the target. 
H. W. N., Memphis, Tenn. 

Answer: Be careful in experimenting 
with smokeless powder cartridges in re- 
volvers that were not built with the use 
of that ammunition in view. Your revol- 
ver is undoubtedly one of the older models 
that was bored only for black powder. In 
weapons of this class the bore of the bar- 
rel is somewhat larger than the bullets. 
The later have hollow bases in which black 
powder expands sufficiently to fill the 
grooves of the rifling, thereby imparting 
the proper revolving motion to the bullet 
and retaining the gases, thereby developing 
their efficiency. Smokeless powder will not 
expand a hollow based small diametered 
bullet, consequently they do not take the 
rifling and the gases escape around the base 
so that accurate shooting is out of the ques- 
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tion. For these reasons the bore of weap- 
ons intended for smokeless powder is 
smaller than for one that is intended for 
black powder. Low pressure smokeless 
powder made expressly for revolver pur- 
poses gives the same ballistic results as 
black powder but high pressure smokeless 
powder as we said before must be handled 
with care. 

Is there any difference in the action upon 
a fine gun barrel of the residue from 
smokeless powder or ordinary black pow- 
der? I have heard it stated repeatedly 
that the picric acids in smokeless powders 
destroy gun barrels which are not given 
constant care. : J. H., Geneva, Ala. 

Answer: Neglect is the principal danger 
to gun barrels. Picric acid may be a con- 
stituent of some foreign powders but all 
modern smokeless powders of American 
manufacture with which we are familiar are 
composed of nitro-glycerine or nitro-cellu- 
lose or a combination of both and do not 
contain picric acid. 

There is no appreciable difference be- 
tween black powder and nitro-cellulose or 
nitro-glycerine smokeless powders as far 
as their action upon gun barrels is .con- 
cerned. 

What is your opinion of telescope sights 
for small caliber rifles? I have hunted 
squirrels for many years with a single shot 
“22 caliber Winchester. The gun has been 
in use for over twenty years but has had 
good care and is I believe as accurate as 
ever, but my eyesight is failing and I no 
longer am able to locate the head of a squir- 
rel through a buckhorn sight. 

H. W. F., Uniontown, Ky. 

Answer: By all means get a telescope 
sight of not over four or five diameters. 
The tendency is usually to get them too 
strong. With a telescope sight you can aim 
more accurately, and not only will you be 
able to locate a squirrel’s head, but it will 
also be found very useful to locate game 
that otherwise would escape detection. 


MIGRATORY BIRD ACT AND REGU- 
LATIONS STILL IN FORCE. 

The Department of Agriculture has re- 
ceived inquiries from sportsmen in various 
parts of the United States as to the effect of 
the ratification of the treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain in refer- 
ence to migratory birds upon the Migratory 
Bird Act of 1913 and the regulations issued 
thereunder. In resporfse the Department 
has made the following public announce- 
ment: In the opinion of the Department, 
the Migratory Bird Act and Regulations 
are still in. force; also these will continue 
in operation, and the Department regards 
it as its duty to enforce them, pending the 
enactment by Congress of new legislation 
for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of the treaty. 





Ae Look When They Get Away. 











The birthplace of 
American liberty 
—Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia 


Performance Proves Their Case 


Watch a Goodyear Cord 
Tire travel and you have its 
secret. 


Note the lack of labor in its 
progress—it does not toil on 
the road. 


It covers ground buoyantly, 
in the easy exercise of its pow- 
ers—it is all carey and spring, 
all athletic strength. 


The thousands of stout, 
pliant cords busy under its 
tough tread, give and take, flex 
and. recover, play in cushioned 
freedom under impact. 


Each of these cords, and 
each of the many layers formed 
of them, is cradled in a lively 
bed of quick rubber. 


Blows of the road are sof- 
tened, retarded, absorbed by 
resilience—wear is enforced 
by strength. 

You should have Goodyear 
Cords on your car—for comfort, 
for economy, for satisfaction. 


They represent in usable 
form the sum of the world’s 
progress in tire-building. 


Their quality makes them 
higher-priced—and éetter. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist 
Tubes and “*Tire Saver" Accesso- 
ries are easy to get from Goodyear 
Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


GOODSYEAR 
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“Old Towns” take you eve 









fishing. 







now and get your canoe 








can be easily portaged—strong, well built and long lasting. 
are real Indian canoes, speedy, graceful and tough. They’re the best canoes in 
the world for people who love camping, s 
fectly safe, easy to manage. You can paddle for miles without tiring. 


Write for illustrated catalog about canoes and canoeing. Order 
early. 4000 ready fo ship-$34 up. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 693-Fourth St. Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 


CORD TIRES 


Your Vacation In An 


Old down Cance 
That’s the way to enjoy the open—the 


lakes, the river, the 
where without a bit of trouble. Light 


s, the best 
“Old Town Canoes” 
rting and the great outdoors. Per- 
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FOR SALE 


A Canadian Paradise 
In the Heart of the 
Laurentian Mountains 


Two hours ride by train or au- 
tomobile from Ottawa, the Cana- 








= ee Only eighteen 
Sition, ride from New York or The Setting in Which the Cottage Stands. 


Splendid black bass 
Deer, 


About 320 acres of land bordering on 2 lakes. 
fishing. Trout fishing in one lake, and in neighboring brooks. 
foxes, and rabbits plentiful, and hunting in season. 


A completely furnished cottage, equipped 
with Blaugas light, hot and cold water, bath, 
etc., and with sleeping accommodation for 12 
persons. Also store-house, ice-house, pump- 
panes boat-house and motor and _ fishing 

oats. 


An ideal place for a club or family outing. 













Write for particulars to 


MURPHY, FISHER & SHERWOOD 


Barristers, Solicitors, etc. 
OTTAWA, CANADA 






deep, shallow, fresh or salt water, you 
“ will get 100% service out of a Mullins boat. 


From the 14-foot rowboat or Outboard Special 
(a boat designed for use with your detachable 
motor) to the 26-foot Water Automobile, every 
Mullins boat is designed by America’s leading 
naval architects and built in the world’s largest 
boat factory. 


MULLING Cant nx 
Sih 

S Light, graceful,speedy and durable Mullins boats are 
at home on any water, but they are especially satis- 
factory for “roughing it” because they cannot leak, 


water log, dry out; warp or open at the seams—need 
no boat house and never require calking. 


All boats are equipped with air chambers ’fore and 


N HETHER you pole, row or motor in 
» W 













motors of the most approved type and Silent Under- \ 
water Exhaust. Mullins boats are not “made” they § 
are designed and built—100% boats. Be sure your 


delivery. 


Write for big catalog of steel and wooden motor 
boats, rowboats and canoes—free. 


4’, THE W. H. MULLINS CO. 
F{ 61 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 


‘World’s La: Manufacturers of 
Steel and Wooden Pleasure Boats 
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aft. Motor boats are powered with 2 and 4cycle NX 


next boat is a Mullins. Forty models now ready for \ 











Rifle as shown $40.00 
Peep Sight, extra 3.00 


NEWTON HIGH POWER RIFLES 


deliver a smashing blow anywhere along the line over the longest practical 
game-shooting ranges. The ammunition they use is not only of 3,000 f.s. velocity, 
but it has bullet weight enough to make it effective out where the game is. 
There is nothing else in its class for its calibers: .22, 256, 30 and .35. 
To see what a difference bullet weight makes in energy at long game shooting’ ranges, 
and in higher energy at the shorter ones, see the ballistics tables in our 148-page catalog, 
sent for stamp. 


Newton Rifles are Now Being Delivered 
NEWTON ARMS CO., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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| leader and a six-foot double gut. 
| third monster broke a 4-0 hook in the 












BIG TROUT FLIES. 


NOTICED Mr. Robert C. Lowry’s ar- 
ticle in the January issue regarding sal- 
mon taking small trout flies rather than 


the large salmon flies. My last year’s ex- 
perience leads me to say that the larger 
the fly the larger the rainbow in the rapid 
stream where used last season. This fly 
was a new one to me in many ways and 
my friend was the originator, and the way 
this friend used it was a revelation to me. 

It was tied for brook trout and I saw 
him take three brook trout in less than 
ten minutes with it (where I had failed 
with Silver Doctor, Cow Dung, Montreal, 
and Parmachenee Belle to get a rise). 

These fish averaged 1% pounds. I was 
interested very much and as this angler 
was an old time friend he alléwed me to 
see him tie this fly and showed me how 
to tie it. But I wanted to hook onto the 
big rainbow that infested this stream, so 
enlarged this fly by tying it on No. 1- to 4-0 
hooks. The wings were white and brown 
or black and white with lighter colored 
bodies and floated beautifully. 

My fishing partner hooked a big rain- 
bow on one of these creations that carried 
him down over the rocks one-quarter of 
a mile and took 250 feet of line before he 
stopped him and finally landed him, weigh- 
ing eight and a quarter pounds. This 
stream ran from nine to fifteen miles ar 
hour and in an ordinary salmon stream this 
fish gave all the fight a 40-pound salmon 
would. This fish, and most of them 
in that stream, are taken at night with a 
fly; but I declared, no more night fishing 
for me. So, contrary to local advice, I 
went after ’°em at 10 A. M. next day. In 
less than one and a half hours I hooked 
seven rainbow and a speckled that weighed 
two and a half pounds. The first three fish 
came clear out the water and took this 


| fly head on, and they made a rainbow cir- 


The first two took a salmon 
The 


cle in the air. 


bend. The other fish I landed. Three 
rainbow were three and a half, five and 
a quarter and five and a half pounds. The 
three last looked like six to eight pounds 
each. I caught a number of rainbow up to 
five pounds after that, but was unable 


| to land those big ones, although I hooked 


another one or two very large fish that 
with my equipment I was unable to land. 

I took a beautiful one a few days after 
I saw him rise, but the current was very 
strong so I went below him and waited 
ten minutes when I began using the fly as 
a dry fly and fishing upstream, making 
short and frequent casts until I could reach 
this big fellow’s home below. I cast eigh- 
teen inches above him and he took it like 
a flash. Starting upstream with a rush, 
but the current helped out the little five- 
ounce rod and he started downstream, 
jumping clear of the water at least six 
or seven times before getting below me, 
but I gave him the spring of the rod over 
my right shoulder and in thirty minutes 
I had him in my net. A little over five 
pounds was his weight. A good rod with 
plenty of backbone, 300 feet of fly line and 
extra strong leaders and this big fly will 
give any one good sport in this stream on 
rainbow trout. 

ake 








mere 








REMINGTON SLIDE ACTION. 
Do you consider a Remington slide ac- 
tion .38-40 or .44-40 a good gun for deer 
and other game in Northern Michigan and 
Canada? If not please give name of gun 
considered. ; 
An Entuusiastic READER. 

{Both of the rifles that you have men- 
tioned are effective and reliable weapons 
capable of accounting for the game that 
you have mentioned or are liable to meet 
in the sections where you will hunt. The 
address you have asked for is New York 
City —Ed.] 

BEST RIFLE AND AMMUNITION FOR 
DEER HUNTING. 
Homer, Michigan, Jan. 12, 1917. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I expect to purchase a rifle for deer hunt- 
ing principally and am undecided as to just 
what caliber would be best. I believe I 
shall get a Savage and would like to know 
how the .25-35, .30-30, .303, .32-40 and .250- 
3000. compare regarding recoil. Would 
there be very much difference in the recoil 
of their featherweight guns as compared 
with the standard weight? I would very 
much prefer the featherweight gun, if the 
recoil wouldn’t be too great. Are these 
featherweight guns made just as stout and 
balance just as good as the standard? 

Wouldn’t the mushroom bullets in the 
-250-3000 spoil more meat than the .30-30s 
or other bullets having slower velocity? 

The Marble Arms Co. make supplemental 
chambers for high power rifles that you 
can use pistol cartridges in of the caliber 
of the rifie. Are these satisfactory and ac- 
curate, and do they injure the rifle any? 
I would like it if it was practical to use 
something like this as I would hardly dare 
shoot the regular high power loads in this 
section of the country but still would like 
to practice around here with the rifle that 
I would use in the deer country. 

Are the .22 automatic pistols put out by 
the Colts people proving a success? I have 
never seen one nor had any first hand in- 
formation regarding them. I want to get 
one sometime if they are O. K. I havea 
.22 Savage automatic that misfires quite 
often. I think this is due to the fact that 
the shell isn’t pushed way in by the action 
spring although it may be poor ammunition. 
I have been using Lesmok but believe that 
is about as poor a make of .22 ammuni- 
tion as there is. What make would you 
advise for this rifle? Do all automatics 
have a very heavy trigger pull? This .22 
does and so did a .351 Winchester auto- 
matic that I used last fall. 

Thanking you for the above information, 
Iam M. H. M. 

You would be wise to choose either the 
.22SHP or the .250-3000 Savage although 
you do not mention the .22SHP in the list 
of calibers you have under consideration. 





The free recoil of the various calibers 
you inquire about are as follows: 
25-35" caliber ......:. 3.4 foot pounds 


-90690  CAHUEr «0.053 0 7.2 foot pounds 
JOS CME: oak cs cla 8.4 foot pounds 
32.40 caliber ......... 7.5 foot pounds 
.250-3000 Savage ...... 7.1 foot pounds 


The free recoil of the .22SHP is 4.9 
foot pounds. 

There is some difference between the re- 
coil of the Savage featherweights and the 
standard weight rifles, but neither* the 
.22SHP or the .250-3000 are made in stand- 
ard weights. 

The featherweights are just exactly as 
strong as the standard weight rifles and of 
course are much easier to handle either on 
foot or in the saddle. 

The mushroom bullets of the .250-3000 
Savage and the 
spoil more meat than the old-fashioned 
.30-30 and the other 2,000 foot per second 
cartridges, but you cannot get killing pow- 
er without spoiling some meat and if the 
full metal patched bullets are used in the 
case of the .250-3000 or .22SHP a very 
satisfactory shock will be delivered with 
somewhat less mutilation of the animal 
than when soft point bullets are used. Of 
course a certain amount of mutilation oc- 
curs with full metal patched, Spitzer point, 
high velocity bullets, but this cannot be 
prevented. 

The Marble Auxiliary cartridges in 
.22SHP caliber, using .22 long rifle Lesmok 
or semi-smokeless cartridge and the one 
in the .250-3000 Savage rifle which is made 
to handle the .25 short Stevens rim fire 
cartridges through barrels which contain 
the residue of the high power load. 

The residue of the high power load is 
hard and sticky and would scrape iead from 
the bullet from the rim fire cartridge and 
lead the bore. Consequently the barrel 
should always be cleaned if shooting the 
high power cartridge before using the rim 
fire cartridge. It does not seem to do any 
harm to shoot high power cartridges 
through a barrel which contains the residue 
of-the rim fire cartridges. 

The trouble that you are having with 
your Model 1912 Automatic rifle is due to 
either the ammunition or the cause you 
have mentioned. 

The .32 long rifle Lesmok cartridge man- 
ufactured by the U. S. Cartridge Company, 
of Lowell, Mass., gives satisfactory results 
either in this rifle or in the .22 automatic 
pistol which you mention. All the long rifle 
Lesmok and semi-smokeless stuff shoots 
so accurately that there is little difference 
in this respect but it is an actual fact that 
there is some difference in the way this 
ammunition is gauged as to its outside di- 
mensions. This has a very important bear- 
ing on the way it performs in an automatic 

(Continued on next page.) 
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For all lubrication and 


lishing around the 
in the tool shed or 


afield with gun or rod 


2 Tie — 


isa matchless santas 


rtsmen have known it for years, 
Fhe sell NYOIL at 10c. and 25c, 
Send us the name of a live one who 
doesn’t sell NYOIL with other neces- 
saries for sportsmen and we will send 
you a aany, handy new can (screw 
top and screw ti Y containing 3% 
WHF ne YE Wet or 25 cents. 


YE, New Bedford, Mass. 
















EDDON was the 
pioneer in Wig- 
gling Baits and 
the “Improved 
a. = Baby Crab” insures 
supremacy for years 


_to come. Ask your dealer. 


=.— _ JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
ities DOWAGIAC, MICH. 







.22SHP unquestionably | FSS 


Stet tetoan cS Genuine, 
‘Dowagiac 


Rods -Reels-Minnows 





You Can Tramp All Day 


You can do the 
hardest work or 
play without strain, 
chafing or pinching 
if you wear a Sep- 
erate Sack Sus- 
pensory. TheS.sS. 
8. has noirritating leg straps, ‘\) 
no oppressive band on the 
sack, no scratching metal 

slides. It is made just as nature 
intended. (Note illustration) 4s 

With the S.S.S. you always have a clean 
suspensory every morning. Each outfit 
has twosacks, you can clip one fast to thesup- 
vorting straps while the other sack is cleaneed 

All sizes. Mailed in plain package on re- 
ceipt of price. Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. Write for booklet. 

MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Be Park Place, WATERTOWN, N. ¥. 


10" Sleeping Bag 


with Paeumatic Mattress 


the most satisfactory camp bed made. Oan be 
used anywhere and wae deflated oceuples 
little space. 


SLEEP OUT OF DOORS 


No sleep is more healthful or restful than Lop 
in the open, [arid oob sor bed is right. Per- 
fection Sleeping Bags fill every requirement. 












Grd 


WiLtL MEND IT 
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$50 _ wiivaz 
CONTEST BAIT 


Vore Peer ONE HOUR'S CATCH 
By J. K. Rush (Patentee) at Pulaski 
N.Y. Catch of three 3 lb. small mout. 
bass; two 4b, la: —_ mouth bass; two 
3b, northern - , one 10 in. perch 
and one 3% in. muskolonge. 


Rush Tango First Prize Winner 1916 Field and 
Stream Contest, On Small Mouth Bass 7 lbs. 1oz.! 
Also Great Northern Pike—Look! 24 lbs. 12 ozs ! 


DEAL for trolling or casting; 
appeals to amateurs or profes- 
sionals. Hooks being behind 

body of bait make it practically 
weedless.. Floats when not in use— 
can’t catch on bottom. By many 
record catches proven a sensational 
killer for all kinds of game fish. 


Rush 
TangoMinnow 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


Made of wood, enameled and finished in 
brilliant colors. Packed in neat, compact 
box, in White, red head; White, yellow 
and green mottled back; Yellow, red head; 
Yellow, red and green ‘mottled back. Our 
**Radiant’’ Bait glows at night. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send us 
his name and 75 c. for sample, or $3 for 
complete set of 4 assorted brilliant colors. 


DEALERS—Are you stocked for the coming 
Rush season? If not, send me jobber’s 
name and get my generous proposition. 


Write to-day for details 
of this wonderful bait. 


J. K. RUSH 


963 S.A. & K. Bldg., 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


that shows you how to go—and come back in a 
t line, that is never. “‘all vurned 00. 


00; $2.00; Meradial, 00; 

$2.50; Ceebynite, $3.00. If he cannot supply you 

or will not order for you, remit direct to.us. Ask for Com- 

Folder or send 10 cts. for book, ‘‘The Compass, the Sign 
of the World.’’ 


Jnstrament Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 


of Scientific Instruments of Superiority 





When Peace Meant Victory. 


and is the reason why the U. S. long rifle 
Lesmok performs so satisfactorily in the 
Model 1912 Savage. 

A heavy trigger pull is necessary in an 
automatic arm because if the engagement 
between the sear and the firing mechanism 
were not very secure there would be danger 
that owing to the slam with which the auto- 
matic action is operated, the firing mech- 
anism (hammer or firing pin, according to 
the design of the gun in question) would 
jump the sear and consequently fire the 
next cartridge as soon as the action closed. 

A firm engagement of the trigger or 
sear mechanism and the firing mechanism 
to prevent the occasional accidental firing 


| of more than one shot for one pull of the 


trigger cannot be obtained unless the trig- 
ger pull is rather heavy.—Ed.] 


USE OF THE SILENCER. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Please answer following by way of your 
next issue of Forest and Stream: Do you 
think that equipping a Savage .303 with a 
Maxim silencer is a good idea, and why? 

A REapeER. 

The Maxim silencer will do all that its 
makers claim for it. If you want to do 
away with the report of your rifle you can 
do no better than have one fitted to your 
rifle. In some States the use of a silencer 
in hunting is prohibited—See Game Laws 
in Brief.—Ed.] 


THE LITTLE TWENTY-TWO 


FOR THE MAN WITH FEW HOLIDAYS 
IT IS AN ENJOYABLE COMPANION 


_N YOUR February number I read a very 
| interesting article by “Seneca” entitled 
“The Twenty-two Rifle.” It was very 
pleasing and instructive, but one thing he 
apparently overlooked entirely was the 
companionship a .22 caliber rifle affords. 
I do not think any firearm, whether it be 
shotgun, rifle or revolver, can give the 
owner as much genuine pleasure on so 
many different occasions as the .22 caliber 
rifle. “Seneca” has laid special stress on 
the advantages of shooting a .22 as a 
means of acquiring efficiency with the hi- 
power, thus making the smaller arm a mere 
auxiliary to the larger one. But I believe 
the average shooter will have a hundred 
opportunities to use his .22 where he would 
have one to shoot the hi. 

My own shooting started, like many other 
boys, by using an air rifle. Then when I 
became older I was given a .22 repeater, 
which I soon learned to use effectively on 
rats, frogs, snakes, and other small “game.” 
After I put on long trousers, I felt that it 
was somewhat beneath my dignity as a 
“man” to be seen carrying a kid’s gun and 
as I was beginning to earn some money 
of my own by that time I sold my .22 and 
bought a .32-20. Then followed the .32-40, 
.38-55, .25-35, .30-30, and .30-40, in the or- 
der named. In the meantime I had pur- 


chased another .22—a Winchester automat- 
ic—and it soon became such a friend and 
companion to me that even though I would 
want to take a hi-power with me on some 
of my rambles, I could not find the heart 
to leave my little .22 at home. 


The average shooter’s use of the hi-pow- 
er, for several reasons, is necessarily lim- 
ited: first, on account of the cost of am- 
munition, next on account of the scarcity 
of game large enough to justify the use of 
a big gun; and then if target shooting is 
the marksman’s desire, it is necessary to 
be a long way from any kind of a settle- 
ment or on a regular range in order to 
shoot with any degree of safety. Shooting 
at a standard target, with a given range 
and under a set of rules and stipulations 
like we get at the military ranges, soon 
becomes more or less monotonous and does 
not offer the varied forms of amusement 
of a ramble through the country with a 
small rifle. 


My work on a daily newspaper is con- 
fining and nerve-racking, but fortunately 
I have one day every week that I can call 
my own, and I frequently put in the entire 
day rambling through the woods and along 
the water courses with no companion but 
my little .22. It is astonishing, to one who 





has never taken such a trip, how many 
things can be found to test -your skill as 
a marksman, without even attempting to 


find any real game. -You can nearly al- 
ways find some abandoned camp, or a 
place where some picnickers have eaten 
lunch, which will abound in empty bottles, 
cans, and other junk. When tossed in the 
air, or thrown into the current. of a swift- 
ly running stream, these make targets fas- 
cinating and difficult enough to suit most 
any one. Then there is always a chance 
to find a snake dozing in the sunshine, or 
to catch a musk-rat napping, or to kill’a 
few big fat bullfrogs. And the latter, in 
addition to requiring all of your skill to 
kill them outright-so they will not be able 
to get in the water, will be found as tooth- 
some as any game that flies, runs or swims. 

By using hollow point bullets, a .22 au- 
tomatic or .22 W. R. F. is quite powerful 
enough for any game up to twenty-five 
pounds in weight. I have killed a great 
many woodchucks, or groundhogs, as they 
are generally called, at distances ranging 
from 100 to 125 yards and one at 220 yards, 
with a .22 automatic. 

Most any average marksman, with a lit- 
tle practice and experimenting, can soon 
learn to judge distances up to 100 yards. 
And he can learn to allow enough eleva- 
tion even without usirig adjustable sights, 
by holding above the mark to compensate 
for the trajectory. Thus he can make 
hawks, crows, etc., fall an easy prey to 
his skill, And one great advantage in 
hunting “varmints” instead of regular game 
is that most any farmer will gladly give 
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‘you his permission to hunt them on his 


land, whereas if you had a shotgun and 
were hunting quail ‘or other game, the 
chances are you would be chased off unless 
you happened to be one of his personal 
friends. 


Many people have only a half day off 
on Saturdays. If they like to shoot, it is 
an easy matter to get on a suburban car, 
ride to the end of.-the line, and still have 
several hours to ramble around with a small 
caliber rifle. Even-if no live targets have 
been found, one returns, perhaps fatigued 
of-body and muscle, but with a rested brain, 
quieted nerves, and an appetite that almost 
defies satisfying. 

I find that my experience is similar to 
that of many of my friends and acquaint- 
ances: they begin shooting’ by using a .22 
caliber, and go up the line until they have 
used everything in the way of a firearm 
but a cannon. “When. they tire of. the hi- 
power guns, they. return to the .22 for their 
pleasure, and» gét so. much enjoyment out 
of it that they leave. their heavy artillery 
at home in the closet, while they roam the 
woods and water courses with a kid’s gun 
on their shoulders, happy and at peace with 
the world. 

Je jul. 


Mer 


THE GAUGE OF SHOTGUNS. 
(Continued from page 104.) 
but half-choked left and improved cylinder 
right, then when we go over to a 16 or 20 


CONROY 


FINE FISHING TACKLE 


and SPORTING GOODS 
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we at least have the choice of what we 
will give up. We can kill as far, with a 
smaller killing circle, by having the smaller 
bore more choked, or we can keep as large 
a killing circle and give up a few yards 
in range,, by using finer shot with the same 
number of pellets in the smaller charge. 
Each bore has its proper charge. There is 
nothing gained in trying to shoot a 16 bore 
load out of a 20. On the contrary, recoil 
increases and also the irregularity of the 
pattern. 


Irregular pattern from shot to shot is 
the commonest fault of shotguns, *accord- 
ing to the director of the Neumannswalde 
Experiment Station in Germany. Some 
gunsmiths can bore to a very.even distri- 
bution of shot, but to get the same pattern 
of shot after shot is almost impossible. 
The trouble is said to be due either to the 
shape of the cone between the shell-cham- 
ber and barrel, or to the loading of the 
cartridge, .A gun should be always shot 
with a shell of the same length as the shell- 
chamber, according. to this gentleman. 

A Suhl gunsmith, famous for his boring 
of guns, told me that he could make me 
a gun with any desired closeness of pat- 
tern within reasonable limits, and with any 
proportion of the pattern in the 15 and 
30-inch circles. But I should have to 
choose between an even distribution of 
shot without gaps, and regularity of pat- 
tern from shot to shot. It sounded like 
nonsense, and as the extra charge for this 
fancy boring was $36 I did not order the 


gun. 


Tue Cevesratep B / Ocean REEL 


Made by Julius Vom Hofe 





HIS LATEST REEL 


Patented Nov. 17, °85; Oct. 8,89; Mar. 21, "11. 
Adapted for Tuna, Sword Fish, Sail Fish and 


other large Game Fish, in fact the last word in 
Reel Making. 


28 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau Street 





Circular and prices furnished on 


application 
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HINTS BY SYLVANUS 


With a Picture or 
Two to Help You 


CeCe ee 
Bd 


HE appeal for contributions to the 

“Nessmuk Campfire” is bringing out 

some most interesting and valuable 
suggestions from readers. The beauty of 
these “how to do things” is that the authors 
have had the courage to first try them on, 
personally. If you have discovered or in- 
vented any improvements, short cuts or 
better ways to make life more comfortable 
in the woods, do not keep them to yourself, 
but send them along to the “Nessmuk” 
corner, for the benefit of those who are 
not: so fortunate or nimble-witted or 


experienced as you may be. Here is a 
fine list furnished by Brother Sylvanus. 


Straddle the Log if You ‘Want to Get 
Safely Over. 


OU’RE sometimes confronted with this 
situation. There’s a pack on your 
back, with a stream ahead of you, and 

a fidgety log spanning that stream. How 
can I get across safely? The best thing 
to do, is this: “Play horse” with that there 
log; in other words, get a-straddle that log. 
Sounds “tenderfooty” eh? It may seem 
so, but a broken bone or two and a spoiled 
vacation is a little worse. The idea is to 
get across; just how makes no difference. 
If the log is steady, the easy quick way is 
to face the opposite shore, keeping your 
feet parallel to the length of the log. If 
you slip, you can catch hold of the log and 
save yourself. Don’t, under any circum- 
stances, cross that log any other way, or 
you'll take a tumble with disastrous results. 


Or to Ford it—Try This Plan. 

UT supposing you’ve got to ford a 

stream—a swift one, especially—that 

has no log across it, and it’s pretty 
near belly-high to boot; what then? Here’s 
the one best way. Strip naked, but keep 
your moccasins on so that you won’t cut 
your feet. If your pack isn’t heavy enough 
to weigh you down sufficiently, put some 
heavy stones in it—this gives you firm foot- 


ing. Slip off. your shoulder-straps from 
your packsack (in case of a slip, you won’t 
be handicapped) and use a tump-line. If 
you have no tymp, here’s how to make one 


that’ll serve the purpose. Tie your pack 
with some strong cord (look in your ditty 
bag; it ought to be there). For a head- 
piece, place some layers of birchbark or 
strips of cloth of some kind on your fore- 
head and bring the cord over the head-piece. 
The reason for this is obvious. To prevent 
yourself from being pushed off your feet, 
carry a long slender pole of about 10 feet 
long in front of you. If you feel your- 
self being shoved off your feet, dig one 
end of your pole in the bed of the stream 
on the side you think you’re going to fall— 
and you'll be safe. That’s an Indian trick 
and it is well worth knowing. 


For the Swollen or Frozen Feet. 

ID somebody say he had chilblains and 

his feet and toes were inflamed and 

swollen with cold? Right this way, 
brother. Paint the affected region with 
tincture of iodine. Don’t use too much or 
it will blister the skin. As soon as the io- 
dine gets dry, swab it down with pure 
ichthyol, a thick brownish liquid used in 
skin diseases. Press absorbent cotton 
down into the sticky ichthyol until no 
more can be taken up. The stocking pro- 
tects the part and the dressing must be 
kept dry and left unmolested from three 
to five days. This treatment will absolute- 
ly remove the itching and is said to have 
never been known to fail a cure. 


Keeping the Tent Warm on Cold Nights. 
OYS, it looks like a cold night, as late 
fall nights are wont to be. One part 
of our anatomy must be kept warm, 
and that’s the extremities. Put some stones 
in the fire and when they’re good and hot, 


put them in a pail or kettle of some kind 
and invert it (the kettle, of course) just 
where you want extra warmth. It works 
wonders, this little scheme does, and you 
can and will enjoy real lasting refreshing 
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sleep no matter how cold. Jack Frost, I 
put one over on you! 


Canoe Kink Worth Knowing. 
ERE’S a little trick or rather a piece 
of everyday horse sense, which if you 
can’t do, may cost you your life. For 
example: You’re canoeing and there’s a 
large rock in a typical river. It is some 
distance above the surface and usually splits 
the current, forcing a great deal of water 
to flow on either side of the rock. Keep 
your craft in a straight line with the cur- 
rent and to one side where the division of 
the current occurs. Don’t make a fast turn 
to steer clear of that rock. If you do, that 
part of the current that flows on the op- 
posite side will grip your stern and make 
connection with that rock. That’s just 
what happened to Diilon Wallace’s party in 
Labrador. There was a capsize and the en- 


tire expedition nearly came to grief. So 
take heed. 


The Life-saving Snack After the Hunt. 


OMETIMES (it happens most often) 

when you come in after a long hunt, 

tired, try this for a hasty meal. Get 
two flat stones and build a fire over them. 
When they get well heated, scrape away 
the embers, clean off the stones and place 
your game (venison or bird) on one stone 
and put the other stone on top—and rake 
the hot embers over them, covering the 
whole thing well. Sit down, smoke your 
pipe, take off your wet socks, hang them 
up and don a dry pair and rest up a wee 
bit. In a short time, you'll have something 
to fill that “inner man” and make you fit 
to cope with grizzlies. 

It’s summertime and you want to keep 
cold water cold? Immerse a flannel or 
woolen cloth (canvas will do in a pinch) in 
cold water and wrap it well around your 
water pail (if it happens to be your soup 
or coffee pot). Or if you have no pail and 
have a bottle, try this. Pull out the cork 
and wrap wet woolen cloths around it. And 
don’t forget—hang the pail or bottle, or 
whatever you keep your water in, in a cool, 
shady place. 


Don’t Wring Out Flannels or Woolens. 

Whatever you do, never wring out flan- 
nels or woolens after washing—if you do, 
they’re going to shrink. Hang them up 
dripping. It is best, however, to squeeze 
them hard between the palms of the hands. 












HOW TO CHOP TREES. 


HEN you're chopping down trees, 

get enough room to swing your axe, 

by clearing away all stubs and 
branches of nearby trees. If you don’t, 
as sure as a buck goes off a-courting his 
spouse in the fall, your axe will slip—and 
a broken bone or other injury will be the 
result. When the tree begins to creak 
preparatory to falling, don’t stand behind 
that tree, or you'll hit that Last Trail if 
you do. One of my closest friends paid 
with his life on account of thoughtlessness 
in this regard. 





SLEEPING, BAG COVER. 

HAVE tried many models, from the sin- 
| gle piece of canvas with its ring and 

snap fastening known as the tarp, to 
the oblong canvas cases, some laced along 
the side, others double-breasted on top 
and fastened by snap buttons, or tie strings. 
I don’t favor any having the same meas- 
urements for both foot and head end; they 
should be sloped, for not many campers’ 
feet call for thé same amount of space 


their shoulders require—at Jeast mine on’t. 
Also most models need too much time to 
get the blankets in place, especially if the 
traveler is rushed to get his camp in shape. 

For the man who likes to have his wife 
along whether traveling by canoe, bicycle, 
motorcycle or cart trekking, carrying every- 
thing with them, putting up a tent for the 
nights, preparing the meal with grub pur- 
chased in the last town, camping out in all 
kinds of weather that one is sure to meet 
along the water or the high and by-ways— 
have you ever tried it? Ifyou haven’t, 
those that have will bear me out when I 
say if the trip failed the fault was mostly 
with the bed, for a traveler should have his 
sleep in comfort. 

To get that comfort the canvas cover- 
ing although the least cost when figuring 
the expense for a sleeping bag, is to me a 
big item if made and shaped right. For 
material I use ten-ounce canvas. It should 
be close-woven for breaking the wind 
and _ withstanding rough usage. The 
under side may be water-proofed but not 
the upper side, for it will be taken care 
of by the tent and not being treated, there 
is chance for some of the body moisture to 
escape through it; otherwise with the 
moisture condensing inside, the bed will 
he pretty cold, for there are storms in the 
spring and fall of the year that sometimes 
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last a week or more and no chance for 
airing the bed. 


N all ready-made sleeping bags the 
sporting goods dealers show the head 
covering or flap is sewed to the bot- 

tom layer and when wanted in place over 
the head, one has to juggle to get it there. 

Now most travelers on a trip are limited 
for sleeping space on account of the small 
shelter tent they have to carry. Suppose 
the sleeping bag flap managed in some un- 
accountable way to get out under the tent 
a few inches; a shower falls, is passed on 
by the tent to the edge of flap and then 
into your own waterproof béd comes the 
water. That little incident happened to 
me once, and is the reason I put the flap 
where it should be—on the head end of the 
top cover. 

For getting the blankets in the bag 
quickly, without all that lacing andi tying 
afterwards, I devised the way shown and 
after two summers’ use of six months each 
I am well satisfied it fills the bill. Place 
the bedding on the ground as one intends 
it to be when inside its canvas cover, or 
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better still have it all sewed before leav- 
ing on your trip. I'll give a description of 
my way. 

One eiderdown quilt 60 by 78 inches; 
one wool army blanket doubled length- 
wise, 33 by 84 inches. The 78-inch sides 
of the eiderdown quilt are sewed to the 84- 
inch sides of the doubled wool blanket, 
both ends being left open for airing easily 
I carry a good all-wool steamer blanket 
separately for the chilly nights around 
camp. Through the two holes at the bot- 
tom or foot end cover run your hands in 
and out through the head end. The canvas 
cover forms itself around your arms. 

Grasp the foot end of blankets formerly 
folded, with both hands, your partner stand- 
ing with a foot on either side of the blank- 
et pile. In other words straddle them and 
take hold at each head corner of the bot- 
tom bag layer; then with a steady pull the 
blankets and canvas cover will‘ telescope 
together. Button the two tabs covering 
the holes at the bottom end. 

The diagram shows two tie strings at 
each foot corner of cover and a loop 
sewed on bottom about one foot from end. 
After the blankets are in place turn the 
corners under, tie the strings in the loop. 
This will make it snug for the feet. Then 
roll up your bed till wanted. 

WANDERING BUCKEYE. 

































CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE COLLARS 


Bully for hunter, camper, fisher or 

i Waterproof ever - white. 
cleanable. Grease, dirt or 
eo harm. All that a 
inen collar is—and more. 25 cents 
each or a year's supply for $1.50. 
Save $5 to $10 a year. Order now. 
At your dealer’s or direct. State 
size and style. Get booklet. 


; THE ARLINGTON CO. 
Gi POND 725 Broadway, New York 




























First in America, Best in the World, 
Are JACOBS BIRD-HOUSES 


Direct from our fact to 
user, the most successful bird- 
houses in existence at lowest 
factory prices. 

JACOBS PAYS THE 
FREIGHT to your nearest 
steam railroad freight station. 

Twelve beautiful designs of 
colony houses for the le 
Martin. Individual nest boxes- 
for Wrens, Bluebirds, Swal- 
lows, Chickadees, Flickers, 
Titmice, Woodpeckers, etc. 

Sheltered Feeding Devices 
and Food Tables, Cement 
Bird Baths and Drinking: 
































Fountains. Genuine Govern- 
Our Indorsement,.,....; Sparrow Traps. ; 
Over 33 years’ experience by the President- 






Manager. 
Mention this magazine and send 10 cents for 
our beautiful bird-house booklet. 


JACOBS BIRD-HOUSE CO. 


404 So. Washington Street, WAYNESBURG, PA. 
SPORTSMEN, DON’T TRESPASS 


when you can have a place of your own for 
little money. Bois Blanc Island, Mackinac 
County, Michigan, is the place. Good hunting, 
fishing, boating, bathing. uilding lots suitable 
for tent, cabin or cottage, $15.00 to $50.00. War- 
ranty deed and abstract with every lot, title 
perfect. Buy or make reservations now as these 
are special bargain -prices to get started. Full 
particulars on application. Huron Shores Develo 

ment Company, 202 Park Building, Detroit, Mich. 
<cemenigtitehsisntichens desidine siding asi ghaeadieds a teedeadaras nittaaguad snaaene 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stock- 

ing with some of the nice yearlings or fry from 

our hatchery, and you will be pleased with 
the result. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 
















































FOR SALE—The famous Birdsong and Red- 
bone hounds. The best combination night hunt- 
ing dogs on earth. They are natural born 
hunters and tree dogs. Trained and untrained 
dogs and bitches at spring prices. Write for 
list. Olliff Bay Hound Farm, Rocky Ford, Ga. 


OUR GREAT ANNUAL DOG SALE BEGINS 
MARCH THE FIRST, CLOSES APRIL THE 
3#th—Closing out the finest lot of trained Set- 
ters and Pointers, Fox hounds and Coon hounds, 
Rabbit hounds and uirrel dogs we have ever 
offered for sale. Powells Valley Kennels, Jones- 
ville, Va. 




















INDIAN CURIOS, Stone Age Specimens, 
Antique Guns. Pistols and Daggers from alf 
parts of the world. Illustrated list, 6c. 













N. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 
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‘GUN Dihiccidin, Hunting Cloth- 


ing and Shoes, Foot Ball, Basket Ball, and all Fall 
and Winter Goodsare shown in our Catalogue No. 72 F 


’ Camping Goods, Canoes, all Summer Sports 
~~ are shown in our Catalogue No. 70 


Either or both Catalogues mailed on receipt of 5c. to partly pay postage 


Schoverling Daly G6 Gales 


302 - 304 Broadway 


The Gun That Never Shoots Dance 


With Two Triggers, $56.50 — With Automatic Ejector, $67. 50 
With Automatic Ejector and Hunter One Trigger, - 87.50 
We make all grades from - - - - $25.00 to $1000.00 


SEND FOR OUR ART CATALOG 


The HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., 80 Hubbard St., FULTON, N.Y. 


The most discriminating gun users in America shoot guns made by 


PARKER BROS., merides, conn, v.s.A. 


Makers of Guns that Satisfy 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS, 32 WARREN STREET 


[EE - Resident Agent, A. W. duBray. P. O. Box 102, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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A GAME PARADISE. 
(Continued from page 123.) 

type, the stag with the big racks of antlers 
which adorn many of our old-fashioned 
homes, is completely extinct. All we have 
today in Pennsylvania is the smaller, or 
southern variety of the Virginian deer, and 
the Michigan deer brought in from the west 
by our energetic State game protector, Dr. 
J. H. Kalbfus. 

Of game birds, the wild turkey was the 


. largest and most interesting. If it had been 


given a ten-year closed season instead of 
two years, it might have been saved from 
extinction in Pennsylvania. It lost all it 
gained, and more, by the awful slaughter 
meted out on it last fall, and by the forest 
fires which burned over 240,000 acres of 
its favored nesting territory last spring. 
In consideration of last spring’s fires the 
closed season should have been extended. 
The wild pigeons, whose flights in the 


| memory of our older citizens darkened the 
| sun, are no more. Molested for years in 
| their nesting grounds, they produced no 


young that escaped the hunters, the old 
birds died off in time, the race became ex- 


| tinct. Yet at one time they were so nu- 


merous in New Lancaster, Mifflin County, 


| that they were slaughtered by the thou- 
| sands to fertilize the gardens and feed to 
| the hogs. 


A notable game bird was the heath-cock, 


| slightly larger than our ruffed grouse or 


“pheasant.” It enjoyed no protection by .- 
law, and the last in Pennsylvania were 


| killed in the northeastern counties about 


the time of the Civil War. They lingered 
on in the New Jersey pine barrens until 
about 1870. The grouse and small quail, 
robbed of their “policemen,” the foxes, 
wildcats, and catamounts, which destroyed 
the rats that eat their eggs, and annually 
harrassed by forest fires which drive them 
hither and thither, are becoming rapidly 
scarcer in Pennsylvania, despite all man- 
ner of laws aimed to protect them. 

All along .our rivers and streams were 
formerly many handsome and useful wa- 
ter birds, such as herons, bitterns, king- 
fishers. These birds were the “police force” 
which protected the fish from their natural 
enemies. 

Without herons and other water birds 
it is hard to propagate fish. 

(To be continued.) 
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TRAP SHOOTING] |< 





Now Begins Spring 


SOON THE GUN WILL 
HAVE ITS FIRST AIRING 
AND THE TRAPSHOOT- 
ER IS AGAIN REJOICING 


OOOTTOOUAAAUOndedcannanaMaNNEL = 


mw By Fred O. Copeland. 


HUGUCUAOHHUUULUGOUUnuonenvagagggeudddoonesnnnvgvnocucoaennaaty 


BATU TELL 


OON there will be 

S turned a leaf in 

the almanac 

whereon will be 

found words to cheer 

hearts long smotherei by 

snow and chilled by frost: 

“Now begins Spring.” 

Winter’s prison can instil 

no greater appreciation 

of spring in the wild life 

of the forests than it does 

in those who long to shake 

off civilization’s chains 

he for the sun-warmed 

swells of the prairie, for 

the sun-swept billows of 

the foothills. What if it is 

weeks before the robins sing in the forest 

arches north of the Canadian boundary? 

The sun has served notice of his setting 

north of the big hemlock on the west hill 

and the afternoons reflect a grateful tardi- 

ness. The comforting warmth of the gun 

club veranda will tease harder and harder 

till it is more to be desired than a throne, 

and withal, a capital place to smell the 
odor from the sod. 

The gun, that instigator of endless argu- 
ment often chasing its own tail, will have 
a spring airing and with all the curiosity 
as that incited by sudden wealth in the 
family next door. That there is a war in 
Europe the trapshooter well knows, for it 
has been rumored that more than one of 
the makers of famous double guns in the 
country has under cover the model of a 
single barrel trap gun with a familiar name 
on the action. But the barrels! That’s 
the trouble. They are unobtainable in the 
old market across the seas and home talent 
is seemingly too lucratively employed to 
fill contracts for shotgun barrels. So, 
then, who will shift guns when interesting 
rumors are in the air and mysterious 
things lurk in the doorway of the gun 
factories? 


HE old gun case may come out rather 
shaky this spring from its many 
pleasant trips, perhaps along the tow 
path joining the Blue River boat house 
and the shooting park at Kansas City, or 
down the ivy bordered lane from Holmes- 
burg Junction to the shooting association 
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Sportsmen are becoming more critical 


about Firearms than they used to be— 


ENCE the note of peculiar regard that comes into 
H every sportsman’s voice when he speaks of the 


Remington UMC shotguns and rifles. 
It is a wonderful series, this line of Remington UMC Sporting 
Arms—so well thought out that no matter what branch of 


the sport a man follows, he can go to any one of eighty thous- 
and dealers and get exactly the arm for it in Remington UMC. 


Whether it is the Autoloading Shotgun or Rifle, the Pump Gun, the 
Slide Action Rifles in all calibers, or the little Single Shot .22’s—these 
arms embody a mechanical skill and special knowledge found nowhere - 
else in the sporting arms world. ‘ 


The up and coming dealer sees the signs of the times—he will show 
you the full Remington UMC line. 


Send for Modern Firearms Booklet. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION 
METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


Woolworth Building NEW YORK. CITY 


in Pennsylvania, or along the winding way 
beside the River Charles where Boston 
plays with the flying clays. 

When a trapshooter buys a gun case 
now-a-days he keeps in mind a prospective 
new gun may have two or even four inches 


more length of barrel than the 30-inch 
tubes of the old one. It will be, of course, 
one of those chocolate brown, oil finished 
leather kind which opens at both ends, and 
shall we drop into motor car slang and say 
“stream lines”? Let us hope it will receive 
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The Three Standard Powders 


Don’t be confused by many brands. Con- 
fusion leads to uncertainty, and you can- 
not afford to be uncertain of a gunpow- 
der’s quality or results. To be sure of 
your bird or that winning target look for 


the oval trademark. 


At the traps or in the field it is the insignia of powder 


certainty. 


When you buy loaded shells be sure to look for the 


trade name. 


It’s on the Top Shot Wad 


Each has its good points and each its friends. 


All em- 


body the best that 115 years of expert powder making 
knowledge, equipment and skill can produce. Used by 
85% of the country’s shooters and ~~ 


Sold by All Good Dealers 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Established 1802 


WILMINGTON 


a successful christening at Chicago, Hart- 
ford, San Jose, Roanoke or St. Joseph, the 
trapshooting Meccas for 1917. 

Who may say which of the three, coat 
pocket, woven fabric holder on belt, or 
pouch fastened on belt, is the best? The 
coat pocket cannot be forgotten and left 
‘behind but twenty to twenty-five 12-gauge 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


DELAWARE 





shells in one or two coat pockets make 
the agonized coat droop like a linen duster 
on a scarecrow; however, it isn’t for long, 
since the shells diminish in volume fast 
enough. 

The fabric holder is handy when at 
hand—it is as easy to leave behind as an 
umbrella. It allows the shells to lie in 


A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


| The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 
foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 


be secured and with such 


ease as in Newfoundland. Information, 


together with illustrated 


Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 
J. W. N. Johnstone, General Passenger Agent, Reid Newfoundland Co., St. John’s, Newfoundland 












their original box, thus enabling one easily 
to keep tab on the number of shots at each 
peg whether the score keeper’s bell does 
or not. The oval-shaped pouch combines 
the advantages and sins of both pocket 
and artificial pocket and in ‘spite of this 
they are harder to find on sale. 


OME shooters can not accustom them- 
selves to ear protectors, but prefer to 
thwart nature’s scheme for an equal 
pressure of air on the ear drums by wad- 
ding their ears with cotton batten provided 
there happens to be any at the shooting 
grounds. The old fashioned Elliott ear 


protector with its polished ball held in 
place against the ear canal by an anchor- 
shaped brace, the whole thing nicely ven- 
tilated and looking good enough to eat, is 
a hard contrivance to beat. 

in nine sizes, 


They come including 





breadth of ball and length of anchor. One 
can with their use hear conversation and 
yet not experience a shock. on the ear 
drums from the blast of a 12 gauge. . Like 
a great many thing one has to get used to 
them though they are feather weight and 
possibly the temporary strange feeling ex- 
perienced when they are first used has 
been the cause of their discard in many 
individual instances. 

They are clean, do exactly what they are 
intended to do and in their aluminum box 
take up less room than half a walnut shell. 
A later vintage of the Elliott protector 
takes the form of a soft rubber disk like 
a false ear drum pierced by an amber quill 
and since it was intended for something 
more modern, more improved, it may be 
preferred by both new and old shooters 
alike. 


N spite of the fact that more shooting 
| glasses are for sale, and no doubt more 

are possessed by shooters than five years 
ago, it would seem that they are not in 
such general use except under unusual 
conditions. A shooter who is forced to 
wear glasses because he needs a prescrip- 
tion ground in them will do well to get 
the peculiar amber shade of glass which 
eliminates the blue end of the spectrum. . 
If, however, he intends using them for 
both trap and field shooting he had better 
get them of the usual crystal and in either 
case have the lenses mounted high, for it 
is very easy to get the eye over them. 


HOT gun ammunition is reaching up 
toward a quotation where only those 
having a yearly income of around $5,- 
coo can feel free to enjoy trapshooting 
with a clear conscience. And it is to be 
hoped that statistics will show in the 
United States a sufficient number of trap- 
shooters whose enthusiasm and pocket- 











books will never allow so charming a sport 
to wane. 

In the meantime the rest of us will ever 
keep a lamp trimmed in the window against 
the time “when my ship comes in” and 
also have a look at the other extreme of 
the powder burning game, the smallest 
cartridge, the .22 cal. As soon as we are 
forced to lay aside the trap gun tempo- 
rarily, then just so soon may the morning 
mail of the United States Revolver Asso- 
ciation become augmented. Many for the 
first time may become aware of the charm 
of pistol shooting, of a certain match be- 
tween a certain F. E. Bennett and a 
Chevalier Ira Paine; in short, many may 
decide to conquer thee world’s most difficult 
arm. A look at the thing in passing will 
not be inopportune. 


WELVE gauge shot gun shells have 

gone up about 40 per cent. In March, 

1915, they cost $11.37 per case and 
twenty months later the same thing cost 
$16.14. Twenty-two caliber ammunition 
has gone up 100 per cent. (notice the dis- 
parity in the rise). If someone gave a 
shooter a clay target and threw it up in 
his back yard for him to shoot at it would 
cost the shooter .034 cts. 

If he shot at it at a gun club it would 
cost him .044 cts. and if at a tournament 
.054 cts.—all of which is at the bottom 
figure, leaving out car fare, hotel bills, 
entrance, membership fees, etc. This same 
shooter could buy a paper target and 
shoot a .22 cal. long rifle cartridge at it 
once for .0068 cts. It will be found that 
the .22 cal. artist will not care to explode 
more ammunition at a “sitting” than the 
12 gauge enthusiast. It is now time for 
some one to get up and say: “It’s worth 
the seven times more it costs to shoot 
clay targets rather than pop .22’s.” This 
is exactly not the question. The point may 
be had from inference: it is worth Seven 
times more to enjoy what $14,000 brings 
as contrasted to that which a $2,000 salary 
commands. 


ECAUSE small arms ammunition 

manufacturers do not sell their prod- 

uct at a price which twenty months 
ago was a very real and man-sized item 
in the trapshooters’ cash account, it is to 
be inferred that they can not do so, that 
they in turn have to pay just so much 
“more for the elements entering into the 
manufacture of their wares. All of which 
is immediately unfortunate for the trap- 
shooter and it is reasonable to believe will 
become so to the manufacturer in the 
near future. 

However these things may be, only the 
very exhaustion of the elements necessary 
for the manufacture of powder and missile 
can keep the price of the very smallest 
cartridge out of the hands of the work-a- 
day man in whose veins may course the 
blood of a true sportsman, every drop 
analyzing as high a per cent. of enthusi- 
asm as that of his more fortunate fellow 
whose means meet every desire. 
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SAVAGE 


For Sureness! 


Savage ability to produce a product 
of high merit has not been a thing 
of mushroom growth. The careful 
and painstaking designing of its sev- 
eral products to meet each new con- 
clusion of its experimental laborato- 
ries is never hurried or hastily de- 
cided. The entire organization must 
be a unit in favor of each detail. 


That’s why the 






SAVAGE. AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


has incorporated within it every improvement,every outstanding feature that 
modern methods and years of “know how” bring to efficient manufacture. 


The Savage dealer in your vicinity is a man who knows guns 
Talk it over with him—or send to us for full details and prices 


SAVAGE ARMS CO. 


Makers of the famous Lewis Automatic Machine Gun and 
of military, high power and small calibre sporting rifles 


359 Savage Ave. 
UTICA, NEW YORK 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 2, 1912, 
of Forest and Stream, published monthly, at 
New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1916. 

State of New York, 
County of New York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
William Bruette, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor of the Forest and Stream, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Fublisher, Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
118 E. 28th St., N. Y. 

Editor, William Bruette, 118 E. 28th St., N. Y. 

Managing Editor, William Bruette, 118 F. 28th 
St. 3X; : 

Business Manager, J. T. Wood, 118 E. 28th 
Se... 3 ¥: 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 


dresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of the total amount of stock.) Forest and 
Stream Publishing Co., 118 E. 28th St., N. Y.C.; 
William Bruette, 118 E. 28th St., N. Y. C.; Fred 









They have taken many rec- 
ord fish. They were recognized 
as record lines at San Fran- 
cisco last year when the inter- 
national Jury of Award gave 
them the Gold Medal, the high- 
est possible award. 


Their quality is dependable. 
Over ninety years of consistent 













ASHAWAY LINES are record lines 





ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO., ASHAWAY, RB. L., U.S.A. 


Established 1824 


M. Stephenson, 118 E. 28th St., N. ¥. C.; C. L. 
Wise, 128 Broadway, N. Y. C.; Norwood John- 
son, 118 E. 28th St., N. Y. C.; C. A. Hazen, 128 
Broadway, N. Y. C.; George Bird Grinnell, 238 
E. 15th St., N. Y. C.; Jay Hall, 118 E. 28th St., 
N. Y. C.; H. C Mallory, 118 E, 28th St., N. Y. Cg 

3. That the known ‘bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: 

None. Pee 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circum: 
stances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bone fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. : 

WILLIAM BRUETTE, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th 

day of October, 1916. 
FREDERICK PFISTER, 
(My commission expires March 30, 1917.) 









effort have put them in the 
“tried and proven” class. 

Ashaway Lines are good 
friends to meet and good 
friends to keep. 

Our booklet “A Few Lines 
About Lines” is both interest- 
ing and instructive. A copy is 
yours for the asking. 
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OT the ‘*Dean’’ Racin 
Canoe that holds AL 
the American Championships, but the 4 
pleasure model, speedy, light, grace- 
ful, built for comfort and safety, 
‘*Walter Dean’’ finish throughout. 
NEW CATALOGUE just issued and sample 
of brass joint construction mailed FREE, 


Little Work Ss, 
Saver Ever 


It’s the Handy Oil Can 

filled with 3-in-One Oil 

and it costs but 25c. 

3-in-One has a hundred ases roarid 

the home and the Handy Oil Can 

is the cleverest and most uniqu~ 
container you ever saw Get one. 
FREE—Sample bottle of 3-in-One and 
Dictionary of Uses. iN 
$-in-On- Oil Co., 112 New St., N. Y.} 


America’s Finest Cance —— 
Speed, lightness and beautiful finish com- 
bined to the highest degree. Write for free 
catalog showing the many distinctive fea- 
tures of the Racinewis. 


Racine Boat Company, Dept. T, Racine, Wis. 
ene seeeenecnsenet 
YOUR 


BUILD S9Y5 STEEL BOAT 


instructions. Save 3-8 Cost. = 
Work Easy. Material fur- é 
mished. Also finish boats. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices 
F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 611 Perry St., Albion, Mich. 


J. KANNOFSKY 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, ani- 
mals ‘and manufacturing purposes a_ specialty. 
Send for prices, All kinds of heads and skulls 
for furriers and taxidermists. 
363 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK 
Please mention “Forest. and Stream” 





FIX THAT PUNCTURE 
IN ONE MINUTE 


That puncture can bein arubber or leather 

oot or shoe, a canvas boat, a hot water bag, or atiy ar- 
ticle of rubber—and in less than a minute you can have it 
fixed up snug and tight, absolutely water-proof with 
foot. 


¥ MARBLES RzeQuiss 


: 
b4 Nocement used. Cannot off. 
as come off. Cannot h 
ty + _ The two plates are concave. Lower Siete lee 
‘ no, threaded pivot, which projects thru hole in upper plate 
rA<im, and the two are held tightly together by a flush nut. 
Metal key, furnished with each Repairer, is used 
to tighten up the plates. 3 sizes: % inch diamet- 
er, 10c; 1 inch, 1Sc; 1 x 1% inch, 20c 


Catalog of Marble’s Specialties 
for Sportsmen fras epen 

: request. 

om © MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 

526 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich, 
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HOW TO TROLL FOR LAND LOCKED 
SALMON. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


Is there any method of deep water fish- 
ing for land-locked salmon? I am not a 
fly fisherman, and anyway I don’t get away 
during the fly fishing season. AMATEUR. 


We submitted this question to one of the 
highest authorities on the subject, and al- 
though he is a devoted and ardent disciple 
of the silken sleave and tinsel, he was 
good enough to give the following answer: 

“Two methods of fishing for land-locked 
salmon are practiced. One is bait fishing; 
the other trolling. The latter is the more 
sportsmanlike, and the usual method in this 
case is by using a long line with a weight 
attached, sufficient to sink it almost to the 
bottom of the lake. Some six feet above 
the weight a short line is fastened con- 
taining a hook upon which a dead minnow 
is strung. Sometimes a small spoon is 
used with good effect, and at others, a 
phantom minnow is: used. The line is 
trolled behind a slowly propelled. boat. or 
canoe, and the length of line is increased 
as well as the weight of the sinker, to 
correspond with the greater depth of the 
water. In the warm months of summer 
the bait should be trolled within a few 
feet of the bottom of the lake. In the 
early spring as soon as the ice has dis- 
appeared, and for some time afterwards 
the troll is often effective within a few 
feet of the surface of the water. In small 
bodies of water, spinning and casting the 
bait with rod and line often afford great 
sport. In still deep water fishing from_an 
anchored boat, a live minnow is the best 
bait.” 


LONG ISLAND CASTING CLUB. 

Will you kindly announce in the Febru- 
ary issue that the location of the Long 
Island Casting Club’s winter surf casting 
tournament has been changed from the 
Grant City, Staten Island, grounds to the 
field of the Crescent Athletic Club at 85th 
Street, Bay Ridge, Brooklyn? The change 
gives the assurance of ideal courts, the 
field being some 700 by 1,200 feet, and more 
accessible than the Staten Island grounds. 

Frep S. Fecu, chairman. 

New York, January 12, 1917. 


HOW TO MAKE A COMPASS OUT OF 
A WATCH. 

Will you kindly inform me how a watch 
(time piece) may be used as a compass? 
Have read the same information in your 
paper some time since but have forgotten. 

To find the south, at any time of the 
day by the sun—hold your watch flat, face 
upward, so that the sun shines upon it. 
Turn it around until the hour hand points 
at the sun, then, without moving the watch, 
lay the edge of a piece of paper or a pencil 
across the face of the watch so that it rests 
on the center of the dial and points out 
half way between the figure XII and the 
hour hand. The line given by the pencil 
will be the north and south line—Ed.] 


DR. TARLETON BEAN—AN APPRE- 
CIATION. 


Editor of Forest and Stream: 

Readers of this magazine will learn 
with regret of the death of Tarleton 
H. Bean, N. Y. State fish culturist. 

Dr. Bean’s wide scientific knowledge 
and worth has never been properly ap- 
preciated by Washington officials. Other 
people with more political sagacity than 
scientific attainments have more than 
once supplanted him in high offices of the 
department he should have been in con- 
trol of. After a personal friendship of 
over 25 years I can at least express deep 
regret at his loss. Much more worthy 
tribute will surely be paid to this dis- 
tinguished scientist than I am capable of 
doing. It would be impossible to mention 
even a part of the many honors bestowed 
on him both here and abroad for the va- 
ried work he has done from Alaska to 


Key West. 
Louis RHEAD 


HANDICAP COMMITTEE. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Please announce in the Trap Department 
of Forest and Stream that the Committee 
which will allot handicaps to entrants in 
the coming Grand American Handicap is 
constituted as follows: 

Guy V. Dering, chairman, Columbus, 
Wis. 

Geo. K. Mackie; Lawrence, Kans. 

Ben. S. Donnelley, Chicago, Ills. 

W. H. Cochrane, Bristol, Tenn. 

Fred Plum, Atlantic City, N. J. 

The Interstate Association, 
E. Reep SHANER, Secretary. 


THINGS FOR THE LIVE SPORTSMAN 
AND GOOD CITIZEN. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


There are several matters which should 
engage the attention of the live sportsman 
and good citizen just now. One is to back 
up the Hitchcock Bill in the Senate which 
proposes an appropriation of $170,000 to 
carry out the terms of the convention be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain 
(Dominion of Canada) for the protection 
of migratory birds. This is really the en- 
abling act, which will put the treaty into. 
force, and if sportsmen do not write their 
representatives in Washington about it, it 
is liable to get sidetracked this season. 

Another matter which concerns the New 
York sportsmen more than others is to fight 
to the death the bill before the New York 
Legislature which would repeal the Buck 
law, that has added so much to the game 
resources of the State. If you don’t be- 
lieve in buck law, just read the experience 
of Connecticut, where a piece of fool legis- 
lation has exterminated all the deer in the 
State. 

A third matter, and one that should be 
encouraged both because of common-sense 
and sentiment, is a bill which may come 
before the New York Legislature putting 
a short closed season on the black bear 
and stopping the barbarous custom of tak- 
ing him in traps. Heaven knows, there are 
enough other things“to* watch just now; but 
the three mentioned are obviously important. 

Op CAMPER. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Forest and Stream is attracting thousands of new readers every month. They want 
fishing tackle, cameras and many other articles. 
If you are in the market, here is the place to do business. Rate 4 cents a word. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


EXCHANGE—303 Savage. 30 U. S. Army. 38-55 
Winchester, 32-40 Marlin, 22 Winchester special. 
Want 32 special winchester, oer, Sao 
Hammerless double barrel or cash, . 
Carskaddon, Wedderburn, Ore. 


SALE OR BECHANGE—22 Hopkine-Allen. tar- 
get pistol, 8 in., good order. $4. pecia. in- 
chester, new, $7, with Marbles rod and outfit, $8. 
Geo. Greer, Ewart, N. C. 


FOR SALE—Smith & Wesson Single Shot 
Pistol, Model of ’91, 22 long rifle cartridge, ivo 
bead front sight, perfect condition. $6.00. H. B. 
Diltz, 219 Fifteenth Avenue, Columbus, O. 


WANTED-—Single barrel trap gun. Must be 
cheap. William B. Davis, Moorestown, N. J. 


FOR SALE—.30-30 cal. Savage, model 1899, take- 
down, shot 40 times, $15. 7 mm. Mauser outside 
shows use, inside good as new, $12; .44-40 Police 
Positive, swing out cylinder Colt revolver, in 
fine shape, $15. Julius Audendert, Lunenburg, Vt. 


FOR EXCHANGE—Forty books on steam and 
electrical engineering. Want .22 Colts or S. & W. 
revolver or .22 rifle. F. A. Blakeslee, Cazenovia, 
New York. 


FOR EXCHANGE—A 32-40 H.P. Marlin Riflé; 
perfect condition; really new, and a 4 x 5 Eas 
man Kodak; will trade for 


Glen Fleming, 


WANTED—.22 cal. repeater for cash. Alf let- 
ters answered. E. Stephenson, Lowell, Iowa. 


WANTED—38-gauge shotgun at bargain. Breech 
or muzzleloader. Will trade. Roy 
Bicknell, Ind. 


EXCHANGE—Good twelve-gauge Winchester, 
i we peed double, twenty 
West Broadway, 

Whittier, Cal. 


EXCHANGE—Edison phon ph, 
records, good condition. ant small gauge 
shotgun. E. T. Stephens, 515 Union Street, Spring- 
field, Mass. ; 


_ BARGAINS—12-gauge Marlin, $14.00; .22 Rem- 
ington, $9.00; .40-65 Winchester, $5.00; Savage 
Automatic, $7.50. Edgar Hunt, Barron, Wisc. 


SALE OR EXCHANGE—“A Maynard Gun,” 
three interchangeable barrels, one shot and two 
rifle. A few brass shells for each and reloading 
tools. A. W. Safford, Adams, Mass. 


BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE—All sorts old-time 
and modern firearms. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
Antiques, 805 Madison Avenue, New York. 


TAXIDERMISTS’ SUPPLIES 


FOR SALE—Large beautifully mounted Boy 
Mountain sheep heads; large winter killed el! 
heads; black and white tail deer heads. All 

heads of the best class; reasonable 
d on approva Edwin 
Unionville, Ontario, 


mens; mt sizes of moose, elk, 

Rocky Mountain sheep, black and white tai 

deer heads; also scalps to the 

now have. All guaranteed goods at trade prices 

to all. Duty free. Delivery guaranteed. Fif- 

teen years’ ¢ ence in this business. Ship- 

eae oh coe . S. A. io 
win Dixon, Dealer in Game Heads, 

ville, Ontario, Canada. 


TAXIDERMISTS’ SUPPLIES 


FOR SALE—A rare mounted 32 point woodland 
caribou. head; double brow shovels or palms. A 
perfect head of the very best class in every way. 
Very moderate — * Express prepaid on ap- 
roval. Edwin Dixon, Expert Taxidermist, Main 
et, Unionville, Ontario, Canada. 


EXCHANGE-$15.00 Taxidermy Course for 1 
skins (coyote, etc.), or sell for $6. A. Kohler, 
Vine Street, Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Three rare, beautifully mounted 
moose heads; spread of horns ; 58 and 57 
inches. Newly mounted massive heads of the 
very best class, perfect in every way. Reason- 
able prices. Express Be ar on peers. Edwin 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, Can. 


TAXIDERMY—Pleasant and profitable busi- 
ness. Learn for $1.10 by noe Se HOME 
TAXIDERMY FOR PLEASURE A PROFIT, 
book of 246 pages, 107 illustrations. A. R. Hard- 


ing, Columbus, O. 


FOR SALE—Beautifully Mounted Bull Elk 
Head; spread over 60 inches; extremely 
massive and perfectly balanced. Largest known 
head in Canada to-day. Write for fiatcerohs 
and full particulars. H. L. Felt, Fin , Sask. 


TAXIDERMY BUSINESS has been very prof- 
itable. To get both Taxidermy and Fur Business 
down to equal basis of profit I am compelled to 
reduce prices on all kinds of game head mount- 
ing to one-half that other concerns charge. Get 
my prices and prove it on anything you want 
mounted or made. Fur rugs made to order. You 
can ship a long distance and save money. I 
want northern furs. F. Gent, Rockford, M: 


YOU. CAN TAN YOUR-OWN FURS AND 


SKINS—Make your own rugs and robes with 
mounted heads, open mouth finish, with my up- 
to-date tanning formulas and time-and-labor sav- 
ing methods. You are certain of success at this 
money-making business. Complete formulas and 
instructions only $3; poatpeia. Duty free. Edwin 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, Can. 


. MISCELLANEOUS 





SOMETHING NEW FOR HUNTERS AND 
FISHERMEN-—Something you cannot be with- 
out. A knife, fork and spoon, which folds in 
one compact piece, in a neat case. Strong, dur- 
able and reliable, heavily nickeled. Is practical ; 
just the thing when you are on the trail or 
fishing. Cues - pane ae 
or money . refunded. .00 postpaid to any ad- 
dress. The Moreland Sales Co., Ferdinand 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ie a ieee enemas 
DAVID STERN COMPANY offers the follow- 
ing bargains in genuine Prism Binoculars: Ist, 
Le Fils Prism Binoculars in_ case. Our J 
19.50. 2nd, 6 x Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss sm 
inoculars and case. Our price $29.50. 3rd, 10 x 
Turner-Reich Prism Binoculars in case. Our 
price $30.00. Write at once. Many other bargains. 
David — Company, 1047y Madison Street, Chi- 
cago, 


HALF SOLES—Discovered a new material to 
take the place of leather for half soles for shoes. 
Has worn twice as long as leather by actual 
test, by mail carriers in this city. I will send 
enough of this material for a pair of half soles 
and a pair of heels (any size), tell you what it 
is and where you can buy it in your own town 
for one-third the ce of leather and tell you 
how to put it on with the aid of a jack knife and 
a screw driver; no shoe makers outfit required; 
a . Charles L. Seeley, San Luis Obispo, 


OLD COINS WANTED—#2 to each d 
for hundreds of Coins dated Seen 1895, Fm 
all Old Money and send cents for our New 
Illustrated Coin Value Book, size 4 x 7. You 
may have an old coin worth many dollars. Get 
aa Clarke Coin Co., Box 97, Le 

oy, N. x. 


SPORTSMEN—Are your 
estates overrun with fox 
them with our dogs. 
New Jersey. 


game or 
e. J 
her’ Menu, irvingien, 
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ENIVES with a guarantee and your name and 
photograph beneath the unbreakable handle; any 
size, $1.00 up. Write. Hubert A. McCarley, Tax- 
idermist, Mathis, Tex. 


TRAPPERS—My animal scent works on all 
fur-bearers alike, wolves, coyotes and the cat 
family. $1.00 per bottle; six bottles for om. 
Sold under money back guarantee. M. E. 
land, Gateway, Colo. : 


WANTED—Loose or bound volumes of. Forest 
and Stream; years 1912 to 1915, inclusive. S. G. 
McMeen, 277 Woodland Avenue, Columbus, 0. 


CONSULTING FISHCULTURIST—Expert ad- 
vice on all fishery matters. Sporting waters ex- 
amined and reported on in regard to im coving 


fishing. Sites for hatcheries located. 
Keil, Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 
INDIAN BASKETS AND RELICS—Catalogue 
free. Gilham, Highland Springs, Cal. 
ANIMALS AND BIRDS 








FINE STOCK—Rufus Red, Belgian hares. Sell- 
ing out, $4.00 per pair. Fine bred does Feo or 
bucks, $2.00 each. List free. Robert Kerwin, 
Kansas City, Mo., 6837 East 14th Street. 


SKUNK DEVELOPMENT BUREAU—Dept. F, 
Chicago, Ill., offers the followin service: 
Choicest star black skunks for fur-farming or 
handsomely striped beauties for pets; price list 
free. Illustrated booklet teaching removal of 
scent sacs without spilling any scent for 30c. in 
stamps. “Skunk Culture for Profit,” Holbrook’s 
great book on skunk-breeding, raising, disarm- 
ing, diseases, marketing live stock, etc., with 50 
illustrations, for $1.00 postpaid; descriptive illus- 
trated circular free. 

FOR SALE—One extra choice, silver black, 
male fox, 18 months old; two choice silver black, 
female pups born April 9th, 1916. Reid Bros., 
Bothwell, Ontario, Canada. 


FINE LOMESTICATED MALLARD DUCKS 
$1.75 per pair while they last. Enclose stamp. 
August H. Wagner, Emington, Ill, R-1. 


<vijiaions Sh rbinisiaaiiiate aia obasaiiegectania eeeoeadnin aia eta abe lites 

RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS from Pure 
Bred Stock. $3.00 per setting of 15 eggs. E 
strictly fresh when shipped. All orders filled 
in the order received. Edward W. Dolan, Worth- 
ington, Minn. 


PHEASANTS—H. W. Myers. Olympia, Wash- 
ington. R. F. D. No. 1. " 


WILD MALLARD DUCES $2.00 og (pairs 
only); prompt delivery; mail draft; ferrets 
bought or sold; state price in first letter. 
S. Breman Co., Danville, Ill. 


The Whole Trick in breeding Canada Wild 
Geese, Swans, etc., is to start with Breeding 
Pairs—and they must be in their new quarters 
early before the mating season begins. now 
for next spring’s breeding. ated, breedi 
pairs Canadas $15; young pairs $10; Wild Blac 
Mallards, Red-heads, other ornamental 
fowl. Whealton Water-Fowl Farms, C 
Island, Va. 


CAMPS, SITES AND EQUIPMENT 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTHLY; seven acres 

fruit, poultry, fur farm; river frontage Ozarks; 

$100.60, Fine hunting and fishing. Harry Hub- 
1973 North 5th, Kansas City, Kans. 


HOMESTEADS AND ACREAGE in the best 
Hunting, Fishing and aregneng Locations in the 
West; advance. fee $2.00 for Bp ny map and 
information. Eugene Eaton, iter and Buide, 
Bandon, Ore. 


water- 


FINANCIAL 
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$100 grows to iow 00 die odie asd eee 
H.L. BARBER, Pub., 421-32 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 
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CLASSIFIED KENNEL MART | 


FOR SALE-—English pointer puppies, parents 


of which are excellent shooting dogs, well bred 
and registered. Dogs, $10.00; females, $5.00. 
Ralph B. Blanchard, Eastport, Me. 


FOR SALE—Royally bred Pointer puppies; 
beautifully marked; Duke of Hessen and Rip 
Rap strain. Write for pedigree and prices. 
Photos. W. O. Gilbert, Wilton, Conn. 


COON, FOX, RABBIT Hounds. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. E, D. Hopkins Strain, Houghie Kin- 
keade, Argyle, Iowa. 


HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME—On trial, guar- 
anteed. Foxhounds a specialty, fast and game. 
Foxes plentiful, they get the training. Three 
States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 


SPORTSMEN, try a Birdsong Coonhound, the 
best all-round fur hunting dogs. 
untrained dogs and bitches; also a few Red- 
bones and Birdsong and Redbone crosses. Satis- 


faction guaranteed or money refunded. Olliff Bay | 


Hound Farm, Rocky Ford, Ga. 


FOR SALE—Lewellen bitch, 


Price $15. 


REGISTERED AIREDALE PUPPIES; sir 
by one of the best sons of Ch. Abbey King 
Nobbler. Males, $12.00; females, $10.00. T 
Bloomer, Scottville, Mich. 


ae Reece Nhs calcein Reg canoeing 
CHESEPEAKE BAY RETRIEVERS—Best all- 
around retrievers on the market today. You can’t 
beat them for duck dogs. A fine bunch of young 
dogs for sale. S, C. Ashmore, Creston, Iowa. 


se ealalenehaninntiangmeasnnaananessaeen 

FOR SALE—English Pointer, liver and white, 
about 3% years old. Good on quail, retrieves 
from water; price $20. A. V. Lund, Mead, Neb. 


YOUNG SETTERS AND POINTERS of the 
world’s Best Breeding. Write your wants. Wm. 
McGirk, Silvana, Wash. 


FOX HOUNDS—Three fox hounds have run 
mostly wolf and fox, well bred, also two fast 
dogs. R. M. Welsh, Lime Springs, Iowa. 


COLLIES—St. Bernards, danes, fox_ terriers, 
poodles, rat terriers, Boston terriers, bull terriers, 
pointers and setters. Write for price list. Viojet 
Hill Kennels, York, Pa., Route 2. 


FOR SALE—One Rabbit dog, price $15. Send 


stamp for Photo. Jesse Weston, Anson, Me. 


How To Tie Artificial Flies 


This is a practical booklet on fly tying. It 
also tells how to make leaders. Illustrated. 
25c. postpaid. Fly tying materials 
C. H. SHOFF 405 Saar St. KENT, WASH. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Full correspondence 
course of 36 lessons in traffic management. Best 


offer or trade for Airedales. A. Williams, Berea, 


hio. 


Silver Lake Estates 


the most beautiful spot in all Florida, offers care- 
fully restricted lake frontage residences, citrus 
roves, golf links, bathing, fishing and hunting. 
Pwo trunk line railroads. Dixie Highway and 
fine local roads. A high-class, exclusive Florida 
home at moderate cost, combined with excep- 
tionally profitable investment. Box 1029, Lees- 
burg, Florida. 


Thomas hand. made split bamboo 

rod has been perfected to meet 

both the all around and the various special 
requirements of the modern angling sport. 
Made of the finest bamboo, light, resilient, 
perfectly jointed and balanced. In the 
Thomas rod the acme of perfection has 
been obtained. Send for our interesting 

booklet. 


F. £, THOMAS, 117 Exchange St., Bangor, Me. 


WANTED-—Sportsmen and bird dog fanciers 
to know that they can see the big All 
America Trials in the movies. Why not have 
field trial night at your local movie theater? 
Birds in the air, famous dogs pointing and 
ranging, camp scenes, prairie life, and the 
famous handlers and their dogs just as they 
appeared at the All America rials. For full 
information write WM. CORCORAN, care 220 
Third Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Trained and | 


good hunter. | 
E. B. P., Box 203, Wood River, Nebr. 


sired | 
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In all, the all-age entries killed two fine 
reds and drove half a dozen to earth. 

The winnings in the-all-age were C. G. 
Kershaw’s Bart first and Moore and John- 
son’s Buster second in speed and driving; 
and Woods Walker’s Ab and A. P. Pat- 
ton’s Red Head first and second respec- 


“Bart,” Owner, C. G. Kershaw, Won All Age 
Ist, Speed and Driving. 


tively in hunting and endurance. A. M. 
Tunstall’s Big King placed third in each 
class. The V. H. C.’s selected were C. G. 
Kershaw’s Sport, A. M. Tunstall’s Fannie 
and Val, A. P. Patton’s Flash, Ben and 
Ball, A. D. Cowles’ Fulier, J. H. Wilder’s 
Rowdy, J. J. King’s Troupe, and Dr. G. 'W. 
Salley’s Frank. 

At the business meeting of the club pre- 
ceding the meet, Marvin Moore was re- 
elected president and A. P. Patton was 
chosen vice-president. Dr. H. C. Fountain 
was elected secretary and treasurer, to 
succeed Dr. J. D. Perdue. J. B. Kendrick 
was elected M. F. H. The five directors 
chosen are C. P. Johnson, Capt. Lit Reese, 
J. J. King, Dr. J. D. Perdue and Jim 
Brown. The administration of John H. 
Wallace, fish and game commissioner of 
Alabama, who addressed the meeting on 
“The Great Strains of Foxhounds in Amer- 
was endorsed by the association. 
Other resolutions passed endorsed the dog 
tax law of Alabama and the Red Ranger. 

The country over which the trials were 
held embraces thousands of acres of lime- 
stone country. It is used chiefly as pasture, 
with few fences and not heavily timbered, 
with branches everywhere and foxes plenti- 
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WITH FOX AND-HOUND IN ALABAMA 
(Continued from Page 112.) 
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ful. The association is growing rapidly 
and has become a powerful organization in 
Alabama, one of the chief fox hunting 
centers of America. Its membership em- 
braces many of the most influential men in 
the State, and has recently been opened to 
their wives, sweethearts and friends among 
Alabama Dianas. It is not restricted, how- 
ever, to residents of the State. 


BAG LIMIT ON WILD FOWL. 

EPRESENTATIVE Jacob Edwin 

Meeker of Missouri has introduced 

in the House of Representatives a 
bill which puts a bag limit on migratory 
game birds, which includes woodcock, Wil- 
son or jacksnipe, rail, black breasted and 
golden plover of the shore birds and duck 
and goose of the wild fowl family. 

This is the first time that Congress, since 
the passage of the Weeks-McLean law, 
signed on the last day former President 
Taft was in office, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has taken a step further to protect 
migratory shore birds and wild fowl. 

The Meeker bill frankly states that its 
purpose “is the prevention of the excessive 
killing of migratory ‘ame birds,” and it 
makes it unlawful for any gunner to kill, 
as the result of one day’s hunting, more 
than fifteen migratory game birds of one 
kind and not more than twenty-five migra- 
tory game birds of one kind as a result 
of hunting them “for a longer period than 
one day,” 

Another section of the bill makes it un- 
lawful to use the automatic pump or re- 
peating gun “constructed to discharge 
more than two cartridges in succession 
without reloading the weapon,” nor shall 
it be lawful to “use any gun, device or 
cartridge of a caliber larger than 12 gauge 
or bore, or any gun, device or cartridge 
containing more than one and a quarter 
ounces of shot for a single discharge of 
the weapon.” 

Any automatic pump or repeating gun 
which shall have its magazine so altered 
as to admit of one cartridge in a chamber 
and another cartridge in a magazine (but 
no more), thereby being only capable of 
firing two shots in succession without re- 
loading, may be used. 





